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Mental Testing for All Kindergarten Children 


By Virgil E. Dickson, Director Bureau of Research and Guidance, Oakland, Cal., Public Schools 


URING recent years there has been rapid growth 
in the use of mental tests as an aid in the 
classification and guidance of school children. Fora 
long time, psychological clinics and laboratories 
have existed in connection with a few city schools 
for study and diagnosis of the feeble-minded and 
those who were mentally so strange or abnormal 
that they constituted outstanding problems in the 
administration of the schools. For this reason, a 
popular impression has developed that mental test- 
ing functions only in connection with cases being 
considered as candidates for an institution for the 
feeble-minded or the insane, or at best for a special 
class in the public schools for the mentally retarded. 
It is true that mental testing is an essential 
factor in the study and diagnosis of the individuals for 
such institutions and such classes, but it is also true 
that its usefulness extends to the study and guidance 
of all other types of individuals. The use of intel- 
ligence tests in the classification and placement of 
men in the army is well known to most people now. 
Through the use of these army tests, the public has 
awakened to the immense significance of the general 
mental level or mental capacity of an individual, 
when considering the fitness of that individual for 
certain tasks or responsibilities in life. 

Group mental tests were developed during the 
war which enable us to test large numbers of people 
in a short time, with results that are fairly reliable. 
These tests have been modified and adapted, or new 
tests have been worked out on similar lines, for use 
in the schools. Now thousands of school children 
are being tested and studied annually by these group 
tests. The group tests, however, are adapted to the 
needs of the intermediate or older children. ‘The 


forms designed for kindergarten and primary children 
seem to show a very small degree of reliability. 

If we are to use mental testing in the kindergarten 
or primary grades at present we must rely upon the 
individual test. This involves some expense because 
it takes a trained examiner from twenty-five to forty 
minutes to give the test to one child. The first 
questions that naturally arise are: ‘‘Are the tests 
worth -while?’’ ‘‘What benefits are derived from 
them?” 

‘I shall attempt to answer these questions from the 
experiences of our kindergarten teachers in the city of 
Oakland, who have been trained to give mental tests 
and have used the results in the study, classification, 
and teaching of several hundred kindergarten chil- 


dren during the past two years. Many of these 


‘teachers entered the experiment seriously doubting 


if the tests could be of any value on children so young 
as those in the kindergarten. The tests were given, 
and the teachers studied the children in the light of 
the results during the year spent in the kindergarten. 
Now, most of the children have been followed 
through another year in the first grade work. Ata 
meeting of these kindergarten teachers a few days 
ago, I got the unanimous expression that ‘‘the tests 
are worth while,’ but the results must be used 
cautiously, and must be taken as the probable 
mental index to be acted upon tentatively until 
there is sufficient time to gather other evidence to 
prove or disprove the probability. Our teachers 
are urged always to base their action with reference 
to a given child on what they can do with that child 
in the class, rather than upon the test result, when 
there is a disagreement between class behavior and 
test. 
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What benefits are derived from the tests? 

1. They give a quick and impersonal judgment 
of the ability of each child compared with a standard 
for normal children. 

2. They reveal capacity which is ordinarily 
covered by timidity. 

3. They reveal that talkativeness and forward 
manner do not always signify real thinking power. 

4. They often lead to a search for the cause of 
immaturity, revealing a parent who delivers the 
home responsibilities to the school at age four instead 
of age five. 

5. They reveal children with good intelligence, 
but whose class behavior shows little or no training for 
its use. 

6. They often show that there are children rang- 
ing all the way from the three-year mental level to 
the eight-year mental level thrown together in one 
kindergarten class. 

All teachers agree that the first benefit gained 
from the test is the quick understanding which it 
gives of some of the most important mental charac- 
teristics and possibilities of each child in the room. 
Some of the teachers have said, ‘‘Often, after I spend 
thirty minutes in testing a child, I feel that I know 
him as well as I used to know such a child after I 
had had days or even weeks with him in class.” 
Each child is immediately given a position by way of 
comparison with other children. This position is 
made by an impersonal method, a standard test, 
that is, it is independent of the personal judgment or 
opinion of the teacher. This position serves as the 
foundation or starting point for the further study, 
observation, and development of the child. 

Recently we discovered by mental test one of the 
most superior children in the city, who had been in 
our schools for four years and no teacher had dis- 
covered his superiority. He was very timid and 
sensitive, always doing his work satisfactorily but 
never forcing himself to the front. When his. power 
was known and he was given encouragement, he 
quickly developed into a position of leadership. 
Such a child as this would never pass the kindergarten 
or first grade where mental testing is carefully 
applied. 

I asked a kindergarten teacher to pick out the 
most capable child she had in her class. The test 
showed only average capacity. Further study of 
the case showed that the child was always free to 
talk, absolutely unafraid and natural in the group 
at school, was always well dressed, had good manners, 
was good looking and loved her teacher, oftentimes 


expressing the same by kind words, apples, flowers, 
etc. That teacher was human just like you and me. 
Doubting the test result, she has since followed the 
development of that child for more than two years in 
school. The teacher now admits that both the test 
result and the other facts mentioned above appear 
to be correct. 

Sometimes the mental test shows a very immature 
mind, the physical examination shows a similar 
immaturity. A more careful search of the home for 
an age certificate shows that the child’s birth had 
been given one year earlier. Many parents are 
glad to be relieved of the responsibility of the child’s 
training a year before the customary school age. 

The tests reveal some good minds like that of 
Mary,. who was the pampered, petted, and spoiled 
only daughter of wealthy and indulgent parents. 
Mary had never had any real opportunity to develop 
initiative, independence, or a natural use of the good 
mind which she possessed. With such parents, the 
kindergarten teacher may have a hard job to give 
Mary’s mind an opportunity for natural develop- 
ment. 

The individual differences in kindergarten chil- 
dren cover a very wide range. A distribution of a 
large sampling of our kindergarten tests showed 
three per cent of our children in the three-year mental 
age, fifteen per cent in the four-year, forty-five per 
cent in the five-year, twenty-nine per cent in the six- 
year, and eight per cent in the seven-year mental age. 
These percentages should by no means be taken as a 
standard distribution, but they do indicate in a fair 
way the nature of the problem that faces the kinder- 
garten teacher. In no other grade in the school 
(except in the first grade where there is no kinder- 
garten) will be found such a wide range of individual 
differences. Into the kindergarten are thrown chil- 
dren from everywhere with only one prerequisite. 
Here are the large and the small, the clumsy and the 
skillful, the select and the slum, the home trained 
and the Topsy-like, the well fed and the hungry, the 
English speaking and the foreign, the mentally 
superior and the mentally retarded, with all the 
intervening stages in each range mentioned. The 
only measuring rod that has been applied is that 
each has lived somewhere, somehow, in the big world, 
for approximately five years of time by the calendar. 

The educational needs of these children vary as 
widely as the looks of the children, or as the clothes 
they wear. They should not be and cannot be 
treated all alike. Our experiment in Oakland leads 
us to the conclusion that mental testing is essential 
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to a quick understanding of the child, so that there 
may be the most rapid adjustment of each to meet 
his individual needs and capacities. We believe 
that every kindergarten child should be tested soon 
after he enters school. Where there are disagree- 
ments between the test score and school work, care- 
ful observations should be made that may require 
months or even years of time. Retests should be 
made in all doubtful cases at yearly intervals. 
Group tests should be made annually or biennally 
after the second grade. 

Democracy implies equality of opportunity. 
This should mean that every child in our schools 
should have the opportunity to take that amount of 
mental development which his capacity permits. 
We should make use of every available means to 
adapt our education to the needs of all children from 
the very first day they enter school. 

There is a question about the reliability of the 
test result for foreign children in the kindergarten. 
I have tabulated the data from representative kinder- 
gartens tested during one semester. Of the one 
hundred eighteen children represented, seventy-two 
were from English speaking homes and forty-six 
from homes where a foreign language was the custom 
in the home. The range in intelligence quotient for 
the English group was from sixty-five to one hundred 
forty, the medium being one hundred thirteen. The 
foreign pupils embraced nine nationalities—fourteen 
Italian, three Spanish, five Russian, one Greek, 
three Swedish, eight Portuguese, four Austrian, five 
German, one Chinese. The range of intelligence 
for the foreign children was fifty-five to one hundred 
twenty, the medium being ninety-four. This, at 
first glance, would’ indicate that the foreign child 
suffers in the test in comparison with the American 
child because of language difficulty. However, when 
I compare the social status of the two groups it 
seems entirely possible that the medium intelligence 
quotient of the foreign group is low because there is a 
larger portion of this foreign element that is of a 
lower social and intellectual level. The majority 
of the Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian children were 
from homes of unskilled laborers. We may make 
allowance for the language difficulty for the foreign 
child, but the fact still remains that the test result 
is a good index of the child’s ability to do his school 
work at the time the test is given. We have found a 


good correlation between the test and ability to do 
school work. 


I cannot leave this question without a brief 
discussion of the administrative difficulties confront- 
ing kindergarten teachers when we begin to segregate 
into groups according to capacity. Roughly speak- 
ing, there are three main groups: 

1. Those below five years mentally who cannot 
do satisfactory kindergarten work. 

2. Those who are normal mentally and 
physically for kindergarten work. 

3. Those who test above six years mentally and 
who apparently can do perfectly normal work in a 
regular first grade. 

There is a fourth group that forces itself into 
consideration by the kindergartner, those who are 
six or seven or eight years old chronologically, but 
who are mentally unable to do first grade work. 

I wish to throw out a few suggestions for con- 
sideration and for further experimentation. So far 
as I am concerned, I am not ready to offer any 
conclusions. 

1. Those mentally and physically below five 
years of age should be excluded from the regular 
kindergarten, either sent home or formed into a 
junior kindergarten division or class. 

2. Those above six years mentally and physically 
should be given an enriched kindergarten experience 
leading directly and quickly into a mixture of first 
grade and kindergarten training that permits them 
to use and develop their capacities freely. They 
should cover a wider curriculum and should probably 
make accelerated progress. We have tried out one 
such group with results that lead us to try others 
later. 

3. Those over six years chronologically, but 
mentally retarded so that they are unable to do first 
grade work, do not belong in the kindergarten as 
repeaters (except in rare instances). They belong in 
a special division of the first grade where kinder- 
garten and first grade methods may be mingled, 
and work that approaches the first grade curriculum 
be done at a lower rate of accomplishment. It may 
be that a special first grade curriculum should be 
developed for these children. This we are also 
experimenting with at present, with encouragement 
to continue the plan. 

In conclusion, I believe that mental testing is an 
indispensable factor in the training of kindergarten 
and primary teachers and supervisors, for working 
out the readajustment problems in kindergarten and 
primary education. 


Address given before Kindergarten Section, N. E. A., Salt Lake City. 
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A Successful 


Americanizer 


By Professor’”’ 


:* seemed perfectly natural that I, a man of ex-. 


ceptional educational qualifications, unlimited 
experience with human nature, and political in- 
fluence, should be placed in charge of the Ameri- 
canization work in connection with the university 
of a western state. I went about the work sys- 
tematically and had soon formulated plans of 
procedure which would enlist the services of the 
most influential citizens throughout the state, in- 
cluding clergymen, club women, industrial heads, 
educators, and politicians who had figured promi- 
nently in all uplifting movements. ; 

I located the largest centers of foreign popula- 
tion and carefully investigated conditions, which 
were indeed discouraging. Thousands of foreign 
factory workers, unable to speak, read, or write 
the English language, had segregated themselves 
in districts in many of the larger cities, with churches, 
stores, and schools of their own and lived entirely 
apart from all American influence. 

I will not go into details regarding the work 
carried on under my supervision. Suffice it to say 
that with the help of prominent persons in each 
community, organizations were formed, and I felt 
that we would soon see gratifying results. But 
as time went on, the reports of community leaders 
showed little progress, although it was evident 
that no stone had been left unturned in their efforts 
to reach the foreign born. The club women told 
of how doors were locked in their faces when they 
sought to help the mothers in their homes; educators 
who had provided lectures, courses in English, 
and musical entertainment were surprised at the 
lack of interest which met them on every side; and 
the clergy bemoaned the fact that although many 
foreigners accepted urgent invitations to attend 
their church services, in the majority of cases they 
came but once. 

After all, I told myself, such a movement as 
this takes time, and I strove to revive the spirits 
of my co-workers, most of whom were ready to 
give up. I met their cry of ‘‘We can’t reach these 
people,”’ with ‘You must reach them, if you would 
have a safe community, free from industrial dis- 
order, race prejudice, and disregard of the rights 
of others.’’ More help was enlisted and efforts 


redoubled with but little success, and it was not 
until my visit to an enterprising manufacturing 
city of about thirty-five thousand inhabitants, 
that I realized the real meaning of the word Ameri- 
canization. 

It was my first visit to this city and I boasted 
of but one acquaintance, a lawyer of whom I knew 
little, other than that he stood high in the estima- 
tion of his fellow citizens. By appointment, I 
called at his office and proceeded at once to business, 
asking his help in the campaign which I was about 
to launch in his home city. To my great surprise he 
answered, ‘‘We don’t need you here—we’re Ameri- 
canized already.’’ And then followed the story. 

As he unfolded the events of the past few years 
in that flourishing city with its large percentage 
of Greek, Syrian, Italian, and German population, 
a new light dawned upon me and I realized that I 

~had sought the aid of the wrong class of workers. 

I saw how the friendly smile, sincere sympathy, 
and true heart interest of one conscientious girl 
had done more with these people than the brains, 
money, and advice of many prominent citizens 
could have accomplished. Here follows the story 
as it was told to me: 

“It’s a long story,” began the lawyer, ‘‘and 
takes us back over the period of several years before 
the war, and when we paid little attention to the 
‘strangers within our gates,’ in other words, our 
foreign-born population. You have come at an 
opportune time, for the young lady of whom I shall 
say much is due to pass at any moment. She 
has made gentlemen of ignorant foreigners, intro- 
duced American customs into their homes, encour- 
aged the wives and mothers to adopt our methods 
of cookery and dress, and last, but not least, made 
happy, healthy little American patriots of their 
children.” 

I followed the lawyer to the window and gazed 
impatiently at the passers-by, so anxious was I 
to see this paragon of virtue who alone had accom- 
plished such wonders. My curiosity was soon satis- 
fied. ‘‘Here she comes,’’ announced the lawyer, 
and I followed his gaze to the street where the 
noon-day throng were hurrying back to employment. 
I had pictured to myself an ideal type, near the 
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forty mark in age, ladylike, neatly dressed in plain 
tailored suit and hat, dignified and scholarly in 
appearance, and one who would command the respect 
of all with whom she came in contact. The one 
referred to, however, was of an entirely different 
type from those one might expect to meet in uplift 
work. She was a slender little girl, apparently 
in her early twenties, dark and unusually attractive, 
and dressed becomingly in the most up-to-the- 


minute fashion. From the crown of her flowered 


turban to the tips of her dainty shoes, she was 
perfection and I was not surprised at the admiring 
glances of all who passed. I watched her out of 
sight, and then turned to the lawyer with renewed 
interest in the interrupted story. 

“She came here as a kindergarten teacher several 
years ago,” he continued, ‘‘and was assigned to a 
school in the heart of our foreign district: No 
one had paid much attention to that part of the city 
before. As a member of the school board, my 
attention had often been called to need of repairs 
and improvements in that particular school, but 
the parents were not insistent as in more influential 
residence districts and the teachers’ main interest 
seemed to be to get out of the neighborhood as 
soon as possible at the close of the day’s work. 

“Matters changed, however, with the arrival 
of the new teacher. Things began to hum at the 
‘bloody Sixth,’ as the school had been christened. 
Although hired as a lower grade teacher, the little 
lady did not stop at that but went right through 
the school, organized and coached a_ basketball 
team which won the city pennant at the close of 
the first year, trained a students’ drum corps, 
interested the older girls in a glee club, and inaugu- 
rated a series of musical and literary entertain- 
ments which brought out foreign parents who 
had never dreamed of ‘mixing’ at the school before 
and were surprised to see their children taking 
conspicuous parts in each number. 

“The other teachers soon became interested and 
entertainments were repeated many times to accom- 
modate all who wished to attend. The proceeds 
were used for the purchase of playground appara- 
tus and a motion picture machine and then fol- 
lowed another round of entertainments and athletic 
events which attracted large numbers and made 
the school what it should have been long before, a 
social center, and the most popular building in the 
district. 

“Through it all the new teacher took the lead, 
planning and devising new ways to make the for- 


eigners feel at home, and we of the school board 
saw the handwriting on the wall. These people 
could be neglected no longer. We were not surprised 
when a committee of foreign parents, headed by 
the new teacher, waited upon us with a request 
for certain much needed improvements which we 
dared not refuse. But this was only a beginning 
as we soon learned, and the homes were made the 
next point of attack. <A ‘clean-up day’ once a month, 
with flower and vegetable contests for both children 
and adults, soon changed the aspect of things on 
the outside, while a ‘better baby’ campaign afforded 
a means of cleaning up the interior of the homes. 

“The little teacher was by this time the most 
popular person in that part of town, and no wedding, 
funeral, or birthday event was complete without 
her presence. - She had proved that she was a friend, 
and many a drunken father, unruly son, and way- 
ward daughter listened to her touching appeal 
and mended their ways. Through her influence, 
evening classes in citizenship were formed and many 
foreigners grasped the opportunity to learn more 
of the English language and become lawful citi- 
zens of the country they now called home. Real- 
izing that the mothers must not be left behind, 
afternoon classes in academic branches, sewing, 
and cooking were organized, and the American dol- 
lars which the fathers brought home on pay day 
were made to go further and used to better advan- 
tage than ever before. 

‘“‘And then, when the time seemed ripe, factory 
owners were skillfully approached by the new 
teacher, always ready to champion the cause of 
her foreign friends, and gradually drawing all 
nationalities and ages into the melting pot. Shower 
baths, bowling alleys, and an outdoor athletic field 
were soon provided by factory owners for their 
help, and expensive automobiles were placed at the 
disposal of the children and aged at least once a 
month. Mysterious invitations to church ban- 
quets, lectures, and good-fellowship meetings were 
received by members of the advanced evening classes 
and men of various creeds and organizations vied 
with one another to make life more pleasant for 
the foreigners. 

“Then America plunged into the war, and we 
were given a practical demonstration of what had 
been accomplished in the way of Americanization. 
With the little kindergartner in charge, the war 
activities in the foreign district began to attract 
much attention. Dark-skinned young patriots 
eagerly enlisted for service, older men gladly brought 
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out their hoarded savings, proud to buy the bonds, 
which, sad to relate, were not so welcome in some 
purely American districts. Even the children caught 
the spirit, and their school was soon in the lead 
in Red Cross membership and the sale of Thrift 
Stamps. Now, the war is over, and the home 
boys—most of them—are back at the old jobs. 
The city’s roll of honor is hallowed by many gold 
and silver stars, and the names as we read them 
show that the majority of our local heroes were 
from the foreign homes. The families they represent 
are proud of the sacrifice, however, for they have 
been made to feel the gratitude and sympathy of 
their American neighbors. And now,’ concluded 
the lawyer, ‘‘the little teacher feels that she must 
leave us for a new field of labor, although every 
means has been taken to keep her with us, so 
valuable has she become to both the school system 
and the community.” 

Thus ended the lawyer’s remarkable story. 
At my urgent request, I was given an opportunity 
to interview the teacher before leaving the city, 
and although she appeared very modest about her 
share in the wonderful work, I gave credit where 
it was due, and she was pleased to explain her 
original methods more fully. I asked if some one 
had been found to take her place in charge of these 
newly made Americans whom she had so success- 
fully faced in the right direction. ‘They don’t 
need watching,” she smilingly answered, and when 
I suggested that large salaries, ideal working and 
home conditions, and friendly attitude of the city 
might attract many foreign factory workers from 
outside, she informed me that such a condition 
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had been foreseen and arrangements already made 
to meet it. 

“When a strange Greek, Syrian, or Italian 
arrives,’ she explained, ‘‘his countrymen will soon 
know it. He and his family, in case he has one, 
will be taken in charge by his Americanized brothers, 
who will consider themselves responsible for his 
future conduct, making him feel at home in his 
new surroundings and urging the value of citizen- 
ship, if he has not already become naturalized. 
In case the new arrival proves undesirable, means: 
will be taken to show him that his presence is not 
agreeable to others and he had best leave. In this 
way, the Americanization work is left in the hands 
of the foreigners themselves, and I go away with 
a feeling of security that the plan will be successful. 
My work has taught me much,” she assured me, 
“but more than all it has proved beyond a doubt 
that the most successful way to reach our foreign- 
born adults is through their children and the 
schools.”’ 

As I said good-bye to this big-hearted little 
Americanizer whose example had given me new 
enthusiasm in my mission, I began to realize more 
forcibly the need of real sympathy and the appli- 
cation of the ‘‘Golden Rule’ if we would be suc- 
cessful in reaching these interesting people, who 
bravely broke the home ties in their home land, 
seeking better homes and educational conditions 
for themselves and families in a strange country, 
with a new language, new customs, and new, laws, 
many of them simple enough to us who are accus- 
tomed to them, but ofttimes staggering in their 
complexity to the homesick foreigner. 
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“THE great advantage of the teacher’s calling is that he is under a solemn obligation to keep 
young. Other people may grow old and dull and stupid, may slide into grooves of humdrum 
comfort and coddle themselves into invalidism. The teacher of the young must keep young: 


Like the General Headquarters Staff he is a professional optimist. 


It is well for him if he can 


retain a little spark of his early impetuosity, when, perhaps, like Robert Louis Stevenson, he, too, 


dreamed being a pirate.”’ 
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Language Training, Formative and Corrective 


By Edna A. Collamore, Worcester, Mass. 


ANGUAGE is the one subject that we teach 
continuously, every lesson being, in a sense, a 


language lesson; yet it seems sometimes as if lan-. 


guage were taught less efficiently than most other 
subjects, as if the results were altogether incom- 
mensurate with the time and effort expended. . 

No one doubts the basic importance of language 
teaching. Most thinking is done in words. Some 
writer has remarked that man is always ‘carrying on 
in his own brain endless conversations with imaginary 
listeners. If we do not accept this as true, we 
nevertheless realize that most of our thinking has a 
verbal accompaniment. The majority of intelligence 
tests are based on thisassumption. They are frankly 
verbal, and simply measure the ability to understand 
and to use words. 

Language has always been the chief medium of 
communication between mind and mind. Unless 
children understand language clearly they are handi- 
capped in receiving instruction. Unless they use 
language clearly they are handicapped in their 
efforts to have their thoughts understood. Unless 
they speak clearly we cannot be sure that they think 
clearly. Language and thought are inextricably 
bound together. 

Day by day in a first grade schoolroom, where 
reading, writing, music, arithmetic, and hand work 
are taught, with a continuous language accompani- 
ment, is it possible to make this language training 
more constructive, more effective, more efficient? 
What are the purposes and ideals that guide and 
govern language teaching? 

One morning when I was tremendously busy 
about one thing and another in those crowded 
moments that sometimes precede nine o'clock, a 
small boy stood by my elbow and complained bit- 
terly. “Are you always going to be busy?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Can’t we ever have some fun together?” 
“What sort of fun do you want, John?’ I inquired 
absently, filling in a transfer blank. (Moving day 
comes often in our neighborhood.) ‘‘Well—you 
might talk to me,”’ he suggested. ‘‘Yes,” I agreed, 
“so I might. What shall I say?” I thought he 
might be nonplussed,—not he. ‘‘You could say,” 


he began, speaking in a very sprightly and jovial 
tone, ‘Well, John, old fellow, how are you this 
morning?”’ 

I laughed, of course, but I admit I felt rebuked. 
I knew what John wanted. He wanted more of the 
personal touch than he was getting. He wanted 
to be greeted as a friend by a friend. He felt no 
warmth in the general ‘“‘Good morning, children,” 
that was intended to meet the demands of school 
courtesy. 

Every first grade room has dozens of Johns in it, 
even if they do not always express their needs so 
definitely. Not that all children care to be petted, 
or made conspicuous by special attention, or deliber- 
ately conversed with in those blithe and heavenly 
sweet tones that adults often use for a child’s captiva- 
tion, but they do like to know that the teacher is 
there, ready to listen or to speak, aware of their 
presence and ready to be interested in their interests. 
They prefer Mary to Martha as a hostess. Hence— 
the morning talk. 

I must confess that I very rarely achieve the 
morning talk of my dreams, which begins briskly at 
the close of the morning hymn, draws from every 
child an interesting remark germane to the principal 
topic, and ends happily at 9:15 with some worth- 
while conclusion. Conversation with my little flock 
is not a tame bird that lives in a cage and is always 
ready to sing for company; it is a wild songster; 
I have to capture it by slipping up behind it and 
sprinkling salt on its tail. So for the ten minutes 
before school I sit behind my table and pretend to be 
busy. It is always hand work, sorting pictures, 
making a model for the class to copy, cutting strips 
for weaving,—anything that may be picked up and 
dropped at will. The children cluster about, and 
watch what I am doing, and talk out what is in their 
minds. They tell the things they want to tell, 
ask the questions they wish to ask, and bring together 
the news of the day. Their remarks do not have to 
be wise, or relevant, or concise, or academically 
correct, or connected with the day’s topic, because, 
you know, school has not begun. 

These little confabs are friendly and invigorating. 
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It is not hard for a shy child to put in a word or two. 
The dull boy, who has so few interests that school 
rarely hits upon one of them, is sometimes aroused to 
question and suggest. Nobody is questioned, art- 
fully drawn out, or appealed to ‘‘to tell us something,” 
so the conversation is spontaneous and natural and 
does not produce self-consciousness. 

This talk period also acts as a safety valve. 
Arthur can tell about his birthday party; Bertha has 
a chance to show us her new shoes; Herbert may 
report the fire on the next street. They are then 
much less likely to interrupt the reading lesson or 
the number class with outbursts of irrelevant 
information. 

Why could we not have the same sort of conver- 
sation after 9 o'clock? The reason, I think, is 
psychological. Re-arranging chairs, or abolishing 
chairs and grouping the children on a rug, would not 
change the situation. A first grade room is a busy 
place. There are many things that we feel we must 
set about at once. Talk, as talk, seems a hindrance 
to our direct purpose of doing something, or making 
something, or learning something, right off now. 
Later in the day, occasions often arise that lead to 
spontaneous conversation. We talk when we have 
something to talk about. At the close of the 
day talking is always in order. We relax a. bit 
after the story, or the dramatization, or the lan- 
guage game, and chat of cabbages and kings as it 
pleases us. 

The habit of friendly conversation is a first grade 
necessity. In the first place, efficiency demands it. 
One of the leading principles of business efficiency 
is that those who work together should not work at 
cross purposes but be moved by the same spirit. 
They should understand the large design that governs 
the small details. First grade children need to 
know what the teacher is “driving at.’””, They work 
much more intelligently when they understand 
what they are doing, and why they are doing it. So 
we talk things over to get together in spirit. We 
formulate our common purposes. We discuss what 
we are going to do, why we are going to do it, and 
how we are going to do it. This gives us a common 
plan, and acommon standard for attainment. After- 
wards we judge results in the light of our purpose, 
and criticise them, not only fearlessly, but gleefully. 
Then we plan things over again, so as not to make the 
same mistake twice. 

In the second place, good language teaching 
demands that natural conversation be free and fre- 
quent. It is not safe to begin pruning and training 


a plant before it has established a habit of vigorous 
growth. | 

Out of fifty first grade children, perhaps five will 
be provokingly garrulous. Twenty-five will be talka- 
tive or otherwise according to the mood of the 
moment. Twenty will spend their days in passive 
and contented silence, rarely volunteering a remark, 
and showing some reluctance in answering questions 
by any other method than a smile or a shake of the 
head. Obviously, until they learn to talk they 
cannot learn to talk well. They must be wooed, 
stimulated, interested, induced to talk by one means 
or another; and their first efforts must not be checked 
by too much attention. 

There is always a psychological reason for the 
silent child’s habitual taciturnity. Perhaps he has 
been snubbed, criticised, laughed at, and is subcon- 
sciously protecting himself against further discom- 
fort. Perhaps he has been rendered self-conscious 
by hearing a proud mother repeat his observations, 
his confidences, even his prayers, for the amusement 
of relatives and casual callers, and his personal 
dignity is defending itself against further outrage. 
In either case, his needs are best served by conver- 
sations that are externalized and kept impersonal, 
where What-is-said is the object of interest, and not 
How-it-is-said or Who-says-it. 

To correct another result of home training, | 


often teach Kipling’s poem about the gallant serving 
men: 


‘They taught me all I know, 
Their names are What and Where and When, 
And Which and How and Who.” 


This I use as text for a general invitation to ask 
questions, to ask many questions, to ask all sorts of 
questions about everything they wish to know. 
It usually develops that the class has a firm convic- 
tion that it is wrong to ask questions. ‘‘It isn’t 
polite.” ‘It bothers people.” makes them 
cross with you.” ‘‘They have to send you to bed.”’ 

Somewhere between the ages of three and five, 
in the average American household, the child’s 
curiosity, education’s best tool, is painstakingly 
dulled, purposely impaired. Attempts to restore 
the original sharp edge of the learning tool are not 
remarkably successful, but the little that can be done 
is of direct benefit to the language training. 

The use of complete sentences is a desirable 
speech habit for first grade children to acquire. I 
teach the complete request as a bit of etiquette. 
It is not good manners at the table to say, Bread,- 
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Butter, when we mean, ‘Will you please pass the 
bread?’’ ‘‘May I have some more butter?” and it 
is not very polite to reply to the question, ‘‘What 
story shall I tell you?’’ by shouting ‘‘Tar Baby.”’ 
It is better to say, ‘Will you please tell us about 
the Tar Baby?”’ The forms of request for a favorite 
game, song, story, or verse conventionalize them- 
selves by the end of the first week. 

The habit of answering questions fully is not so 


easily established. It has to be “‘set’’ by drills and 


games. ‘‘What is your name?’ ‘My name is 
Alice Holt.’’ ‘‘Where do you live?”’ “TI live at ‘46 
Russell Street.’’ ‘‘Have you any sisters?”’ ‘‘I have 


two sisters.’’ ‘‘Have you any brothers?” “I have 
no brothers.”’ 

Simple devices may be used to train the children 
in quick response to such everyday questions as these. 
For example, there is to be a construction lesson 
involving the use of colored paper. The red paper 
is more to be desired than the gray. Have a two- 
minute language lesson while the paper is being 
passed. John may be postmaster, and stand behind 
the table delivering letters. The children file past 
him, inquiring, ‘‘Have I any mail?” 

“Where do you live?’ asks the postmaster. 
Bobby says, “I live at 39 Elmwood Avenue.’ He 
receives a red paper. Elsie replies, “On Main 
Street.” She gets a gray paper—this time—but 
never again, if the lesson needs to be repeated. 
Children enjoy plain drill, unmotivated and 
unadorned, if it is only brisk and definite. ‘‘Have 


“you any brothers?’ may be asked every child in 


the room in quick succession. Those who reply 
correctly may sit down. Those who say, ‘‘Mm- 
hmm”’ or “‘T ain’t got none,’’ and those who bob or 
shake their heads, must stand for a second trial. 

The objection might be made that in teaching 
children one way of answering a question or making 
a request we formalize the schoolroom, and check 
spontaneity and individuality of expression. But 
the children are not obliged to use the same form 
continually. They are simply given command of one 
correct form, so that they may use it at will. They 
are given language control of one definite social 
situation. As a matter of fact, they vary the forms 
of expression very quickly. 

When a new doll is brought to school, or a little 
visitor who.is not shy, I teach a simple formula of 
introduction. When we have a “‘party,’’ animal 
crackers, or corn balls, or peppermint hearts, we offer 
and accept refreshment with due form and ceremony. 
In other words, language, as the small coin of social 


exchange, is given into the children’s hands as 
rapidly as possible. Many children are tongue-tied 
just because they do not know what to say in a 
particular social situation. A child who can easily 
and readily make a request, answer a question, offer 
an apology, express gratitude, and acknowledge an 
introduction, is usually free from social embarrass- 
ment, and ready to enjoy human intercourse. 

After seeing intelligence tests given to several 
children, and noting how helpless some nine and ten 
year old children were when asked to define simple 
words, I decided that Grade One was not too early to 
begin practicing the exactness of expression that 
definition demands. ‘‘What is a desk?”’ I began 
innocently. “It’s to put your books in.” “‘I see, 
it’s like a book bag.’’ ‘‘No. It is made of wood.”’ 
“Oh, yes. It’s a wooden box.” ‘‘No. A desk is 
like a little table, with a shelf under it.’’ I accept 
that definition, and try another. 

“What is sand?” “Sand is what you make pies 
of.”’ ‘Pies are made out of—apple, and mince, and 
lots of things besides sand. I used to make mud 
pies. Is mud like sand?” ‘Sand is tiny, tiny, little 
bits of stone.’’ That is rather better than I had 
expected. ‘“‘Whatisapin?” ‘A pin,” says Warren, 
who is on his mettle to get a definition I cannot 
possibly make fun of, “is a piece of wire, with a point 
on one end, and a head on the other.’’ He looks at 
me challengingly, but I am satisfied. 

First grade definitions are always interesting, and 
often excellent. Here are some that I particularly 


welcomed. ‘“‘An inn is a little baby hotel.” “A 
log is the trunk of a tree after it’s cut.down.” “An 
argument is people fighting—fighting with their 
tongues.”” ‘‘A hedge is a fence—that’s alive.” 


This last definition, I do assert, is pure poetry. 

Taking another leaf from the intelligence tests, 
and judging that what is good to test the intelligence 
must also be good to train it, I ask questions involv- 
ing comparison. ‘In what way is a chair like a 
table?’”’ ‘‘What is the difference between a knife and 
a pair of scissors?” etc. 

Missing word sentences are printed on the board 
occasionally. ‘‘Alice is—than her older brother.”’ 
“The dog hides—in the garden.”” ‘John found a— 
in the grass.’’ ‘‘Harold—ten cents.’’ Usually sev- 
eral words are suggested for each space, and the 
children discuss and decide which word is most 
suitable. Sometimes I write a little story on the 
board, sentence by sentence, the choice of words in 
one sentence determining the next. 

Every teacher can multiply devices helpful in 
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giving language experience. ‘‘I heard something 
whining at the door.”” ‘‘Wasit the puppy?” ‘Yes, 
it was the puppy. What did you hear?” “I heard 
something rushing down the street.” ‘Was it the 
fire engine?’”’ ‘Yes, Andrew, it was.” “I heard 
something ticking,’’ etc. 

‘There is something in this room that begins with 
c.”’ (The letter is sounded, not named, during the 
first half of the year.) ‘“‘Is it a clock?” ‘No, it is 
not.” “Isitacurtain?’” ‘Yes, it is a curtain.” 

Sometimes it is a rule of the game that children 
address each other by name when asking and answer- 
ing questions. This is good preparation for the 
establishment of the ‘“Yes, Mrs. Smith,” ‘‘No, Mr. 
Gray,” habit, the formation of which I like to insure 
during the year. ‘‘All of the animals came to the 
Butterfly Ball. One came crawling. What was 
that, Katherine? ‘‘It was the snake, Miss Blank.” 


Save Paper 


THERE'S a world-wide shortage of paper,— 
So the wiseacres claim today,— 
A shortage that’s noted in every land, 
From Africa’s shore to Cathay. 
Our newspapers’ need is for 10 per cent more 
Than the whole of our land can produce; 
The shortage mounts up to the thousands of tons,— 
The moral each man may deduce. 


If a penny-piece saved is a penny-piece earned, 
And many there be that believe it, 

Then saving in paper must follow the rule,— 
The shortage, ’twill help to relieve it. 

Here’s something that every one’s bound to assist, 
Whatever his age or his station, 

For paper today may be properly called 
Essential to civilization. 


“‘Which came hopping, Roland?’’ ‘Was it the grass- 
hopper, Katherine?’’ ‘‘No, Roland, it was not. 
What do you think it was, Marjorie?”’ etc. 

After a reading lesson has left the blackboard 
covered with words, the children pass the eraser from 
one to another, requesting, ‘‘Richard, please rub out 
‘pocket.’’’ ‘‘Dorothy, you may erase ‘Far below.’”’ 
and soon. After a few devices of this sort are used, 
the children use each other’s names naturally and 
with a very pretty effect. 

In the first grade period of language training, 
children should be helped to establish a few definite 
habits of correct speech. “They should be encouraged 
to talk and to listen, to ask and to answer questions, 
with all possible freedom. There should be good- 
natured insistence upon clearness of statement and 
truth to fact, and a steady raising of personal stand- 
ards in the niceties of social intercourse. 


t 


Then smooth out brown paper and fold it with care 
Your paper bags use them and use them; 

Each wrapper and carton and pasteboard and box 
Will last if you do not abuse them. 

Thus, saving in paper, you're saving in coal, 
In sulphur, in chlorine, in labor, 

In wood and in soda, in cars and in freight, 
And thus you are serving your neighbor. 


Just think of a world without paper, my dears, 
Of its uses in every employment, 

The news that it carries, the help that it brings,. 
Its value in every enjoyment. 

A world without paper, a world without books! 
Who wants such a world or could bear it? 

But remember, my dears, in the stress of today, 
That who would have paper, must spare it! 

—Nora Archibald Smith. 
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The Beginnings of Educational Work in the Standardized 
Elementary School 


Its Aim, Scope, and Method 
By Bess V. Cunningham, Greeley, Col. 


WO people vitally concerned with the problems 
of the kindergarten were discussing the differ- 
ent types of existing schools. One speaker was 
an extreme radical, the other might be designated 
as an agnostic. The agnostic said to the radical, 
“The trouble with you Presbyterians is that you 
think the Methodists are all going straight to 
perdition.”” The radical replied, ‘You are right 
as far as you go. We do think the other group 
is going straight to perdition but we are not at 
all sure but that we are going too.” 
The questioning mind is the index to progress 
in the world of education today. The cock-sure 
attitude is becoming more and more a thing of 


- the past. Through various stages of blind obedi- 


ence to ancient traditions, the formulation and 
testing of new theories and the resultant dissatis- 


_ faction, we have reached a point in the evolution 


of our educational philosophy where questioning 
is the chief characteristic. In experimental schools 
rich material is offered for the investigation of 
forward moving tendencies in education. The pro- 
gressive teacher insists upon a first hand study of 
his problems. He makes use of past achievements, 
but tests them in the light of his own experiences. 
A large amount of personal experimental work 
is necessary. Each educator must to a great extent 
work out his own salvation. 

If the tendency to experiment, to try out, has 
done nothing more than to emphasize the vital 
compelling force which drives us into new fields 
with a consuming desire to examine into situations 
for ourselves, if it has made dominant the joy 
in discovery which is inherent in each one of us, 
then it has given us the keynote to progress. We 
readily grant that the growing adult demands 
many opportunities to experiment, but it is not 
always easy to regard the same situation from the 
child’s viewpoint. Depending as we often do upon 
a distant bird’s-eye view of childish problems 
we may find ourselves in a position of the man 
up a tree in the following story: 


Two men were chased by a bull. One climbed 
a tree, the other hid in a pit, but immediately 
reappeared. The bull charged and the man with- 
drew into the hole. He again raised his head 
above ground and again the bull charged. After 
this had been repeated several times, the other 
man called from the tree, ‘“‘You ought to stay 
down in the pit.”” “That shows how much you 
know about it,”’ replied his unfortunate companion. 
‘“‘There’s a bear in this pit.”’ 

In all stages of life the child is motivated by a 
no less dynamic desire to discover than is his serious 
minded teacher. He is the embodiment of the 
spirit of the hunt. Each day is filled with adven- 
tures. There is so much for him to investigate. 
He finds himself in the position of an explorer 
venturing out into unknown fields, not so much 
that he may add to his fact knowledge as that he 
may exercise some mysterious power within him- 
self which constantly urges, ‘“Try. See for your- 
self.”’ 

If the child were to venture into this field of 
exploration entirely alone, he would miss the full- 
ness of many experiences which might be made 
more meaningful through the interpretation of 
his teacher, a child of larger growth. We must 
accompany him upon his quest as fellow travelers 
following an inspired leader. 

The child is primarily an individualist. For him 
nothing happens unless it happens fo him. If 
the school is to function successfully it must recog- 
nize this fundamental need for personal investiga- 
tion of the unknown. If we undertake to develop 
good citizens we must so organize our schools that 
the child may have opportunities to find his own 
place in an environment suited to his growing 
social needs. We must not forget that years of 
experience furnish us with a background which 
the child has yet to build. 

The young child is essentially primitive. In- 
telligence tests have given us a definite proof of 
the inability of young children to interpret life in 
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terms of altruism. The question, “What should 
you do when you have broken something which 
belongs to some one else?’’ was put to some kinder- 
garten children, to disprove the once prevalent 
idea that altruistic emotions were common to 
very young children. The general response was, 
“If it belonged to some one else | would not care.”’ 

Social life is a conflict between primitive egoistic 
tendencies so apparent in early childhood, and 
the reasoned, deliberative actions which result 
from years of experience. Examination of two 
opposite types of schools shows them to be based 
upon two totally differing view points in regard 
to the self-seeking tendencies of children. <A clever 
educator has expressed the situation in these words: 
‘“‘A teacher of the old school dares the imp within 
each child to assert himself. The modern teacher 
invites him to come out.” 

The school of the past has avoided the issue. 
It has refused to recognize that the primitive 
tendencies of the child must be met. The problem 
of education is not to rid ourselves of tendencies 
which we do not like, but to use them. The general 
aim of the school has always been the same. We 
have always recognized the fact that the big need 
of a child is to learn to live with other people, but 
we have differed widely in our efforts to meet this 
situation. This type of school, emphasizing the 
ultimate aim, and minimizing the immediate needs 
of childhood, was based upon the supposition 
that all selfish impulses. should be ignored. A 
series of ideal experiences was arranged and all 
social difficulties were anticipated. The child was 
denied many possibilities of social experimentation. 
This plan of action might prove effective if it were 
possible for the child to forget his deep-seated 
desire for personal gratification. We can find no 
evidence that he does forget. 

Consider an illustration of this educational 
policy in the case of a horse afraid of a train. If 
we were to be consistent in our application of 
the old-time practice in education, we would re- 
move the horse from the troublesome environment, 
vainly hoping that his fear of the train would 
disappear. The test of the value of the method 
would be the later response of the: horse when con- 
fronted by the train. 

Many an inhibited child finds himself totally 
unable to meet a critical situation when removed 
from the pressure of a domineering parent. Having 
been denied the privilege of making right choices 
under wise guidance, he reaches a point in later 


life when he drifts as a ship without a rudder. If 
he has had no experience in weighing values, the 
self-seeking tendencies of early childhood may now 
assert themselves and be the cause of his undoing. 
The anarchist represents the man who has never 
been able to establish a balance between his selfish 
and his social tendencies. He has never established 
to his own satisfaction his right place in society. He 
has never gotten right with himself. 

A child may learn to master a difficult social 
situation in only one way, that is, by exercising 
his power of choice, and learning that the right 
choice brings him the greatest satisfaction. The 
old-time school policy has been to eliminate diff- 
culties by placing the child in an environment 
where all of his problems were foreseen by his 
skilled teacher, so that the child had no battles 
to fight for himself. Instinctive tendencies can- 
not be suppressed. An instinct is dynamic and 
must find expression in some form. The same 
desire for goods prompts the thief and the suc- 
cessful merchant. The desire to test the powers 
of self prompts, to some extent, the social leader 
as well as the political boss. The difference is 
one of direction rather than of impulse. ‘ 

The modern school should be based upon the 
conviction that the surest means of socialization 
is through the original gratification of self-assertive 
tendencies. The ego instinct is the basis of all 
life. The child must know himself if he is to be 
expected to realize his social relations, but’ the 
school must see that the instincts are pointed 
right. Upon the one hand we have the self-seeking 
child, upon the other we have the useful citizen. 
Growth from the selfish stage of childhood to the 
serving stage of citizenship must be very gradual. 
Through his experiences in school, the child should 
be given opportunity to discover through experi- 
ment that the socially right conduct brings him the 
greatest amount of satisfaction. He should be 
encouraged to gratify his tendencies to self-assertion 
through the mastery of situations as varied as 
possible. 

The social investigations of a bright five-year- 
old boy throw an interesting light upon the con- 
flict which seems to exist in the minds of so many 
children. He was an affectionate child, and seemed 
to take delight in his kindergarten. Upon the 
most unexpected occasions he would suddenly knock 
over chairs or overturn a table, obeying some 
mad impulse. The sympathetic insight of a true 
lover of children was necessary to an understanding 
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of this strange behavior. It developed that the 
child was seeking affection. He was apparently 
influenced by a feeling of neglect, due to the fact 
that his mother was employed during the day and 
the child was left alone. A patient investigation 
of his home environment and of his interests sug- 
gested to the kindergartner that a desire for atten- 
tion might be the cause of the difficulty. The 
final results proved this supposition to be correct. 
The teachers made a special effort to make the boy 
feel that they were interested in him although 
care was taken that the interest should be mani- 
fested in actions rather than words. 
joy of the kindergartner when the boy suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘Everybody likes me. 

everybody likes me. I’m so nice.”’ 

Bearing in mind this deep-seated desire to 
discover for himself through first-hand experience 
the possibilities of influencing his environment, 
we must arrange a curriculum filled with situations 
true to life. One field of adventure is the story. 
As he listens to a favorite story, the child himself 
becomes the chief actor in the tale. He recognizes 
emotions similar to his own. As he listens to the 
story of the Three. Bears, for example, he goes 
eagerly forth with Goldilocks, filled with anticipa- 
tion of some new and delightful adventure. With 
her he is thrilled when confronted by the three 
bears. 

In his dramatic play he tries out all phases of 
life in his immediate environment. The function 
of dramatic play should be to furnish opportunity 
for personal investigation of interesting situations. 
His power to create is a resource which: the child 
must discover for himself. He is always eager 
to prove to others just how much he can do, but 
he is no less concerned with the problem of proving 
to himself what he can do. 


It’s no wonder 


We cannot realize the many possibilities of 
self-expression through different avenues until we 
have studied children in a free environment. One 
group of children, following a keen interest in spring 
rhymes and pictures, discovered that they could 
make songs, poems which truly expressed child- 
ish emotions. The dandelion was apostrophized. 


‘Little dandelion, 
Little dandelion, 
Come out of the ground, 
Come out of the ground. 


Imagine the 


“When you come out, 
When you come out, 
Then I’ll come and pick you.” 


Several bird thoughts were expressed in rhymeless 
verse: 
‘“‘When little robin flies, 
He leaves his babies home. 
Tweet, tweet, tweet.” 


“When little birdie flies 
He builds his nest up in the tree. 
He soon flies away.” 


“The birdie flies up in the air 
On his great strong wings. _ 
He seems not to fall in the river.’ 


Many little spring songs were made. 
them: 


Among 


“Little sunbeams 
Come in Spring 
And wake the flowers.”’ 


“Pansy, Pansy, Spring is here, 
The children want to see you, too.” 


No one could’ have foreseen the development 
of this form of expression. The later results of 
original song composition could much less have 
been predicted. The children vied with one 
another in making original melodies to fit their 
poems. 

The dance furnishes another avenue of ex- 
pression. One child, after an original dance, sat 
down, saying, ‘I’m all worked up with dancing.” 

The artist seeking expression presents us with 
drawings which are the embodiment of true art 
if spontaneity is the test. The school should be 
rich with suggestive materials. 

In a freely organized school as the child ex- 
periments through numerous avenues of expression, 
he mingles with his fellows testing himself in rela- 
tion to the neighbors. He learns that under cer- 
tain conditions his play fellows seek him out, under 
other conditions they avoid him. 

The aptness with which children learn through 
experience the need for tact and diplomacy in 
dealing with their neighbors, is well illustrated 
in the case of an aspiring five-year-old boy who one 
day proclaimed, ‘‘Now I’m the boss of this play. 
Everybody must do just what I say, and when 
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you go past me you've got to salute.” Needless 
to say his reign as boss was extremely short. He 
discovered that something was wrong with his 
approach, and very soon modified his commands 
to suggestion. He may have profited by the 
example of a socially gifted sister who was always 
able to gather a large group for any undertaking 
which she initiated. Her method was as follows: 
‘‘Now I know something we can do. Those who 
want to do it come over here. Those who don’t 
want to do it can do something else.” 

The teacher must be alert to the possibilities 
of the vital, real life problems which arise in a 
freely organized school. She must be in sym- 
pathy with the desires and needs of the children 
intrusted to her care. She must encourage each 
child to develop his own inhibition as he learns 
values through experience. 

While the starting point in education must 
be impulsive activity, the child must be granted 
opportunity for work and play that necessitates 
deliberation, so that he may grow into habits of 
thoughtful activity. The best means of encour- 
aging thought is through the gratification of dynamic 
interests. When a child knows what to do, and 
likes to do it, he may be encouraged to persist 
with his work when the problem is hard. 

Remembering that the final goal of education 
is the development of good citizens, we must recog- 
nize in the beginning. school an embryo democracy. 
The non-thinking child may be a consenting child, 
the forceful child is a thinker. The non-thinking 
citizen is not the most useful. The social leader 
is necessarily a thinker. The school must help 
the child to interpret his social experiences, estab- 


lishing a balance between selfish and social impulses. 
The trend of education is more and more in the 
direction of individual opportunity and instruction. 
This makes necessary a freely organized curriculum. 
The school life should be as full and expansive 
as possible, encouraging growth in all directions. 

The elementary school can establish the 
beginning habits necessary to good citizenship. If 
the early school is to function fully, there must 
be a mutual understanding of aims and purposes 
throughout the grades. The correlation of sub- 
jects becomes a simple matter when the vital needs 
of childhood are recognized. The value of self- 
directed work cannot be estimated by the results 
in one grade. We cannot place a child accustomed 
to despotic rule in a free environment and expect 
him to know how to use his freedom, but we can 
accustom him to habits of personal responsibilities 
from early childhood. 

In our schools, if we would keep alive the ques- 
tioning attitude of mind, if we would help the 
children to know each day the richness of life, we 
must assure to them the maximum of joy in all 
wholesome activities. Satisfaction is necessary to 
growth. Joy is a needed food, not a mere stimu- 
lant. 

The problem of early education resolves it- 
self into the establishment of an institution where 
the child, born with primitive tendencies which 
he must express, may have full opportunity to /learn 
social adaptation and control in a happy expan- 
sive atmosphere, testing the powers of self in the 
group, learning to yield to and to lead the group. 
By meeting the needs of the child today, we make 
possible the good citizen of tomorrow. 


Address given before Kindergarten Section, N. E. A., Salt Lake City. 


What is Health? 


HEALTH is not merely freedom from illness. 


Health is not merely sufficient vigor. 


Health means the possession of a reserve force of strength and energy. 

Reserve force is necessary to meet the emergencies which arise in every life. 
Reserve force is the physical capital which is so large a factor in personal success. 
Childhood is the time to build up this reserve. 


It is the aim of health teaching to train every child in those habits of life which are essential 
to the best possible physical development. 


—From Further Steps in Teaching Health, published by the Bureau of Education. 
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Work Centers 


By Jane W. McKee, Pasadena, Cal. 


| id is interesting to note that while some schools 

have adopted a new term to replace the German 
name ‘‘kindergarten”’ and still others are hyphenating 
the words kindergarten-primary, within its very self 
the kindergarten name and nature are changing. 


Some call it “the new school kindergarten,’’ some 


refer to it as “the self-directed kindergarten,’’ some, 
“the self-organized kindergarten,’’ and others, ‘‘the 
experimental kindergarten.’ It is right that we 
make haste in universally accepting a fitting term for 
this primary project school in evolution. 

What has been called. ‘‘the free kindergarten” 
has overstepped the bounds of a well-ordered educa- 
tional situation and erred on the side of license, 
disorder, and confused theory and practice. With 
the recall of this term must come the correcting of 
false impressions this haphazard procedure has 
reflected on the worthy and scientific experiments. 
The kindergarten teachers who have grown with the 
experiment and helped organize both the psycholog- 
ical basis and practice of it, are the most ardent 
supporters of a systematic, well-organized procedure 
on the basis of the child’s initiative and choice. Much 
of the old theoretical basis we have outgrown, but 
for the sake of order and democracy it must not be 
forsaken until we have a new framework to build on. 
The new equipment and architecture, the psychology 
of manipulation, leadership, and the self-organized 
group, tests, records, purposeful hand work, and 
work centers are some of the basic principles in the 
theory of the project school. 

A work center is a unit of space in a class room 
where materials and equipment pertaining to the 
same subject are brought together; for example, a 
playhouse corner, composed of a rug, rocker, couch, 
trunk of dress-up clothes, doll beds, chairs, table, 
stove, dresser, etc.; a library center, composed of a 
bookcase, table, chairs, picture books, storybooks, 
printing press, charts, letters, etc.; a music center, 
composed of a piano, drums, tambourines, horseshoes, 
and long spikes to play with, bells, clappers, triangles, 
etc.; a block center, composed of small blocks, large 
blocks, wheels, boards, roof materials, and such play 
materials as little toy animals, trains, paper dolls, 
rugs, and trees, to complete building projects; a 


physical adjustment center, composed of parallel 
bars, ropes, trees to climb, vertical and horizontal 
ladders, slides, barrels, teeters, large and small boxes, 
soccer ball, chinning bar, etc.; a construction center, 
composed of tables, chairs, rolls of paper, cloth, 
scissors, paste, needles and thread, paints and 
crayons, etc. 

Under the old régime the teacher sets about 
furnishing her room from the standpoint of her 
personal views on order, convenience, and beauty. 
Under the new order the teacher arranges the room 
from the standpoint of the child’s uses, low, easy to 
get and replace, and ability to suggest possibilities 
to him. The former way is logical, the latter is 
psychological. 

The kindergarten arrangement in work centers 
gives more room than the formal method because it 
does away with fully one half of the tables and chairs. 
In the self-organized kindergarten, on an average of 
not more than one third of the children are seated 
at one time. So the eliminating of one half or two 
thirds of the tables and chairs gives much more room 
for the enlarged blocks and dramatic activities. 

The work center plan acts as an organizer of both 
the pupil and the teacher’s thinking. That is to say, 
in place of thinking of materials and equipment as 
individual separate ideas, it draws like ideas into 
a unit and simplifies the mass in correlating similar 
interests. It is very like the difference made be- 
tween individual instruction and group instruction. 
The latter seems more compact and socially valuable 
as it draws individuals into active contact and co- 
operation. 

The work center plan is the home plan, a kitchen 
center for food preparation, a bedroom center for 
sleeping and preparing the toilet, a library center for 
reading and study, and, because it patterns after 
the home and the life of the world, it is more valuable 
as an educational scheme, since it gives the school 
activity a chance to function normally. 

I have mentioned the self-organized group; let me 
elaborate on it here, for the work center plan initiates 
the group system. Groups which are the outcome 
of self-appointed interests divide the children into 
small working units, not from the old chronological 
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Block Building in a First Grade Room 


By the Supervisor Primary Manual Arts Dept., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pie. I. 


HE accompanying photographs illustrate some 

experimental work which we have been doing 
floor 
of our first grades in Los Angeles. 


with large wooden building-blocks in one 

With the co-operation of the principal it has been 
possible to arrange a flexible program which allows 
one hour a day, from eleven to twelve o'clock, to 
be devoted to “free work,’’ when the children have 
the privilege of selecting their own materials from 
and 


are allowed to choose their own projects, which 


low shelves and cupboards easy of access, 


often involve problems requiring several periods 
of work before a solution is brought about. 


Fig. II. Locomotive 


Chests with Building Blocks 


Fig. III. Street Car 


The large wooden floor blocks are a_ general 
favorite with the children. The various forms and 
sizes were planned by the teacher, and the blocks 
were made at the mill connected with the ware- 
house for the city Board of Education. The one 
restriction of the Primary Manual Arts Supervisor 
was that the blocks should be so large that there 
might be physical exertion involved in the handling 
of them. The forms chosen (see Fig. I) include 
eight inch cubes, eight inch cylinders of different 
heights, small square and triangular prisms, various 
triangular forms, and boards twenty-four inches, 
thirty-six inches, and forty-eight inches long. 

In Fig. II] the children are building a locomo- 
tive, doubtless chosen because one of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad lines passes near the school. The 
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street car, in Fig. III, perhaps was suggested in a 
similar way, since a car line passes within one block 
of the school. 

The building blocks are also used freely in con- 
nection with illustrative story work and dramatiza- 
tion, as shown in Figs. IV and \V, illustrating Three 
Billy Goats Gruff and The Wolf and the Seven Kids. 

Discarded materials, such as empty spools and 
ribbon bolts and kodak reels, when combined with 
the smaller blocks, offer many constructive possi- 
bilities, as shown in Fig. VI, a simple but realistic 
train of cars. 


Fig. IV. Illustrating the Story, ‘‘Three Billy 
Goats Gruff”’ 


Sliced animals and pictures, a simple rubber 
printing outfit, a set of Tinker Toys, word match- 
ing games, various weaving problems, and clay, 
paper, and scissors are other materials which may 
be chosen by any group, if the large building blocks 
have already been selected. 

Working by means of the group method quickly 
reveals the natural leaders in the room, also the ones 
who readily follow, and it is here that the wise 
guidance of the teacher is needed in order to bring 
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Fig. V. Illustrating the Story, ‘‘The Wolf and the 
Seven Kids’’ 


about opportunities which will serve to develop and 
strengthen initiative wherever it is found lacking, 
as well as to control the desire for leadership on 
the part of those who instinctively command and 
plan. 

Block building by the group method undoubtedly 
leads to independent thinking along constructive 
lines, it stimulates and strengthens powers of obser- 
vation and concentration, develops originality and 
initiative, and is an aid in training the ability to 
make decisions quickly and to exercise good judg- 
ment. Most valuable of all, perhaps, are the oppor- 
tunities which arise for awakening a better apprecia- 
tion of social relationships, the need of greater self- 
control, and of a better understanding of the rights 
of others. 


Using Discarded Materials (Empty Ribbon Spools for Constructing Train of Cars) 
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Free Hand Paper Cutting to Illustrate Children’s Stories 


By Mayna D. Eastman, Springfield, Mass. 


II 
Chicken Little 


SNC’ the days of our mothers’ and grand- 
mothers’ childhood, Chicken Little, Henny 
Penny, Cocky Locky, Goosey Loosey, Turkey 


Lurkey, and Foxy Loxy, in one version or another, 
have played their part in our early education, 
always the well-loved which never 
tired, though repeated a hundred times. 

Poor Chicken Little starts all the trouble in 
the story, so let us begin our poster with the cutting 
of his figure. Of the two poses of Chicken Little 
given in the patterns, the stationary pose is the 
easiest, and this may be made even easier by cutting 
it as though only one leg showed. Cut the short 
back claw bending to the left; slant the leg up- 
ward te the right with a slight bump at the top 
to indicate what you might call his knee or elbow 
joint; a good full curve like the big end of an egg 
for the body; a curve like the top of a ball for the 
head; the short pointed bill, then curve well under 
the chin; a full curve for the chest, finishing the 
front leg with the front toe about twice as long 


story of we 


as the back one. Try the same pose again showing 
the second leg behind the front one. 

Then try the running chicken. Start the front 
leg from the left hand side of the paper, and cut 
the back leg well raised in the air, with the toes 
pointed upward. The outspread wing adds to the 
sense of motion, as well as giving the children 
a new interest in the model. 

Study for yourself the differences and _ simi- 
larities between the two poses of Henny Penny. 
The difference in size is made, so that you may 
show the children how moving the fowl from the 
front to the back of the picture, to the distant 
ground, changes its apparent size. Notice how 
compact the standing figure is, while in the running 
figure everything is elongated from left to right. 
It would be well to give the children a long narrow 
piece of paper for the running hen, so that they 
will have to start the cutting of the back leg from 
the side of the paper, and thus be bound to get 
action. You hardly realize that the standing hen 
has a neck, but just see how she stretches out her 
brainless head and neck in the running pose. 
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In the same way, compare Ducky Lucky with 

the differences lie in the 
the goose, and the fact that she 
has a much longer neck than the duck. Start the 
cutting with the back of the hind leg. Notice 
how close the curve for the lower part of the body 
The tail feathers are pointed 
and tend to curl upward. Cut a long, slightly 
curved line for the back, then the neck placed 
vertically over the chest. The children tend to 
cut the neck bent forward, a possible but rather 
awkward pose. Flatten the top of the head; make 
a slight depression to mark the eye; cut the bill 


Goosey Loosey; chief 


greater size of 


comes to the foot. 


almost as long as the head and keep it thin; indi-, 


cut the 
front of the neck parallel with the back of the neck; 
give her a good full chest, carried far enough under 


cate the throat with a short convex curve; 


the body to make the legs come a little behind 
the center of the body. 

To cut the rooster start with the back leg, slant- 
ing it well to the left; make a big circle for the 
tail; tip the back upward; cut a vertical line for 
the neck and slant the bill in the same direction 
back. Cut the sharp beak either 
opened or closed, with the wattle well underneath. 
Give him a good high chest, but slant the breast 
line far enough underneath to bring his feet directly 
under the middle of his back. If the children 


as the short 


have become sufficiently skillful, try cutting the 
claws as shown in the patterns, otherwise make the 
feet as simple as in the pictures of the hens. Finish 
the rooster by cutting out the tail feathers and 
comb. The reason for not cutting these parts 
in the first cutting is because it is difficult to make 
the quick turns necessary without tearing the paper, 
if you have to use the blunt pointed scissors fur- 
nished in most lower grades. 

It is by no means necessary to start the cutting 
of a figure with the back although, where there 
is a long structural line, as in the backbone, the 
cutting of this first gives a good measure for com- 
parison of other parts, and also helps one to see 
what relation other parts bear to it structurally. 

In the turkey you might just as well cut the 
chest first and it will give a change from the usual 
method. Cut a good long front toe slanting well 
to the left; a short leg; a high full chest either 
with or without the appendage; then the irregular 
wattle, with a bit of the beak showing beyond it. 
Cut the small flat head close to the body; a short 
horizontal line for the back; a full ellipse for the 
tail, with the V-shaped wing almost as low down 
as the feet. The feet may be kept simple by show- 
ing just the two toes, or all four may be cut,Jas 
in the case of the rooster. Finish by cutting the 
scallops for the tail and wing. 
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_ Give the children a long thin piece of paper 
for -the fox. Holding it with the long edge verti- 
cally, and starting in the lower left hand corner, 
cut the tail parallel with the bottom of the paper, 
bending it upward and slightly to the left to join 
the body. Slant the back well to the left and be 
sure the children cut it long enough to give the 
fox a,lean .and hungry look. The should 
be pointed and rather long. The forehead is a bit 
shorter than the nose; cut a good sharp nose, 
ing it well in under the chin. Give him a full 
shaggy chest with the foreleg placed so far under 
the body that it will fall in a line directly under 
the back of the head. The bottom of the front 
foot should be level with the beginning of the back. 


ears 


slant- 


Give him a bushy tail of good thickness and finish 
by cutting out the open space between the legs. 

After the children cut all the animals 
or as many as time will allow, trace these free 
cuttings on black paper and cut out. From gray 
paper tear the ground and mount against a large 
sheet of white paper for the sky. Let the children 
make their own groupings of the figures, after you 
have shown them how distance changes the apparent 
size of the animals. 


have 


A few bushes of various sizes or a barn or a 
few simple tree trunks will help to make the com- 
position more pleasing, by breaking the sky line 
or filling in what would otherwise be an _ uninter- 
esting space. 
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Results of Speech Training 


By Netta Faris 


HE first definite attempt at speech training in the 
Cleveland Kindergarten Training School was 
begun seven years ago. We felt the necessity for a 
clearer and more perfect speech for the kinder- 
gartner, as she has the children at the imitative 
stage and when habits of speech are being established. 
To this end we employed a teacher, trained in Eng- 
land, who drilled the students in the mechanics of 
speech. A similar course has been given every year 
since. However, we feel that little can be accom- 
plished with the adult, unless much time and effort is 
spent, that, if speech in general is to be improved, 
training should be started with the young child and 
continued throughout the school life, if necessary. 

A young woman has recently come to me with a 
marked speech defect; she is nineteen, a graduate of 
high school, and has attended two colleges. She did 
not know there was any irregularity of speech until a 
professor at the college where she is now attending 
spoke to her concerning it and sent her to me. She 
said she had always been conscious that there was 
something different, but she did not know quite 
what it was. She is working hard now to overcome 
it, and though above average intelligence she is hav- 
ing a struggle; the pattern is too well grounded; 
the habit too well established; it is difficult to erase, 
likewise it is equally difficult to establish a new habit. 
Is this not a commentary on our school system, 
that glaring defects of speech should be allowed to 
continue throughout school life? We learn how to 
read, spell, parse, diagram, recite poetry, and speak 
orations, but little or no attention is paid to ordinary 
speech, to that thing which reveals more completely 
and surely than anything else, one’s station in life, 
one’s associates, one’s ideas and ideals. Is it not 
interesting that speech, the one great thing that 
unites, is also the thing that separates, that makes 
for class distinction? One writer on the subject has 
said: ‘‘Training for correct speech during the forma- 
tive years would do more to break down social 
barriers and eliminate false ideas of class than would 
any other one field of endeavor. It would remove the 
handicap under which too many capable people 
labor. Even grammar does not play so inexorable 
arole. This is often obvious in the deliberate use of 


slang and poor English by people who are socially 
acceptable. * In a democratic nation, there- 
fore, our present neglect of speech training becomes 
almost anti-social. It is a remnant of autocracy 
whereby we say that the child has a right only to 
that which it inherits.” 


Therefore we see that speech must be adequate 
to social demands as well as individual needs, and 
because of this it is the business of the school and 
especially the kindergarten and lower grades to see 
that all speech difficulties are overcome before the 
child reaches the intermediate grades. Let me 
quote again: ‘“The value of corrective work cannot be 
disputed. But if during the plastic period, in the 
pre-school, kindergarten, and first and second grades, 
training were given to set the correctly forming 
speech reactions and eliminate the faulty, the neces- 
sity for a large part of the individual corrective work 
could be obviated.” 

Though our work in speech correction with the 
children is only a year old, and has been hampered by 
those things which mark any innovation, and it has 
also had the drawback of being largely in the hands of 
immature students, we feel that we have made a 
sufficient test to record it a success. Not only have 
the students become more susceptible to imperfec- 
tions in the children’s speech, but also in their own 
and others’. The reaction has been interesting, for 
answers to a questionnaire sent out to them indicate 
that this course has accomplished more than the one 
given to directly benefit them, since it has made them 
ear-minded. 

The following are quotations from answers to a 
questionnaire asking of what value the course has 
been in their kindergarten work: 


“In kindergarten you are more observing in 
general; that is, if a child has defective speech you 
study him and in many cases discover poor eyesight, 
hearing, etc., which explains the attitude of the child 
in many cases where we have misunderstood him. 
You gain a deeper sympathy with the child, under- : 


stand him better, and4become more interested in 
him.’ 


“Tt has shown me how’necessary it is for the 
teacher to enunciate clearly, both in speaking and 
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singing, that the children may gain only correct 
impressions through the ear, and consequently have 
nothing to unlearn. I am now more alert to detect 
defective speech, for before it can be corrected, it 
must be detected.”’ 


‘Tt has helped me to have a better understanding 
of my children. Children that have speech defect 
often show peculiar traits that one would not under- 
stand if she had not had the course. It has given me 
a keen ear for all speech defects and mispronuncia- 
tions.” 

“The greatest value I obtained from this course 
was the realization of the importance of early correc- 
tion of faulty speech. I never before realized that a 
whole lifetime might be affected by the incorrect 
speech of childhood.” 


\Ithough the kindergarten has always stood for 
individual attention, I was interested to find that 
when | inquired of the practice-student in reference to 
certain children in large groups, the answer would be, 
| have never heard that child speak,”’ 
Now 
no matter how large the group, each child is tested, 
and through this test a talking relationship is estab- 
lished. I feel that this work leads to a very close 
study of each individual child. 


“| don’t know 


or ‘‘! have only heard him say a few words.”’ 


If a child does not 
talk we know there is something wrong; he may be 
deaf, mentally retarded, or it may be a lack of 
effort, etc., etc. He manages to make himself under- 
stood without exerting himself. 

We had a very interesting case come to our clinic 
last year. This is the report of what happened in 
four months: 


Joe was born March 21, 1914, in a small town near 
Naples and was brought to this country when about 
fourteen months old. Sometime between the age of 
a year and a half and two years he was very ill with 
diphtheria. This is the only serious illness he ever had. 

At two years he began to make sounds, and by 
certain sounds or noises his parents knew what he 
wanted, but he never formed a word that could be 
understood, nor did he attempt to. When he 
entered kindergarten a year ago in September he was 
most stolid in appearance, his face never changed 
expression unless he cried, which he did very readily. 
He walked very clumsily. He never seemed inter- 
ested in his work and never played with the other 
children; he was content to sit still. When after 
several weeks he hadn’t said a word, we thought that 
he must be mentally retarded. We called upon his 
mother; her explanation of this difficulty was that 
his throat was paralyzed from diphtheria. 

A speech examination showed that his throat was 
normal and that he had a very good ear and could 
imitate a sound perfectly. In kindergarten we 
drilled Joe on the sounds regularly every day and his 


father co-operated, helping him at home. In two 
weeks a very marked change could be noticed in his 
appearance; his face lighted up and he seemed so 
much happier; he entered into the games and 
activities in an entirely different spirit. Later he 
showed a good deal of initiative, leading very success- 
fully several times a good march. 

After he could say all of the sounds and combina- 
tions of sounds about two months, we began with 
words and then sentences. At the end of one year 
his vocabulary was still limited, but he always 
answered when spoken to and often surprised us with 
new words which he had learned at home. His 
speech is slow and somewhat forced, but still he 
appears like the other children now and is steadily 
gaining. 


Before writing this paper I called up the publi 


- school where Joe now is and asked his teacher con- 


cerning him. She reported that she had 


noticed any difficulty with Joe’s speaking though he 


was not talkative, that he expressed himself very 
well and often told her about things that happened 
at home. Another case that I inquired about at the 
same time was that of Josephine, who attended thi 
same kindergarten. Again her teacher felt that she 
Was quite a normal child, of a little more than average 
attainment. She was a trial in the kindergarten, 
capricious, flighty, out of her chair when she ought 
to be in, in when she ought to be out, never con- 
centrated upon anything, wanted to be active, but 
never co-operated. Her speech the same 
characteristics; she could not pronounce V, R, or 
Th; her words were a jumble of sounds; she would 
start to say a verse or sing a song—the first two or 
three words were correct, the rest unintelligible. 
She could say the sounds perfectly if she would 
concentrate upon them, but had great difficulty in 
embodying them in words. 


bore 


Since her speech was so 
indistinct and there were other questionable things, 
we took her to the psychological laboratory for 
an examination. Here we found that she tested a 
little above her age and the doctor said her difficulty 
was largely that of lack of concentration. After a 
couple of months of speech drill and in connection 
some simple rhythmic exercises for concentration, 
She learned to 
embody the correct Th in her conversation; V was no 
longer W, and R was also clear and correct. More 
than this, her entire behavior changed; she became 


she developed wonderfully. soon 


poised, attentive, concentrated, co-operative, and at 
the end of the year, was one of the reliable children 
at the table. 

This is a brief statement of our work for a year, 
but I am convinced that speech correction is a very 
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important thing for the kindergarten, that if the 
difficulty is taken care of here, not only expense will 
be saved, but time and much trouble for the teacher 
and perhaps heartaches and embarrassment for the 
children. This is where the old saying ‘‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure’”’ is applicable. 
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In my humble opinion every public school system 
should have a department of speech correction. 
Correction should be begun in the kindergarten and 
that means that every kindergarten training school 
should have this as an important subject in its 
curriculum. 


Rights of Young Children to Proper Education in Rural Schools 


By Lorraine Elizabeth Wooster, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Kansas 


, EFFICIENCY is not a matter of birthright, but 
4 a matter of education. Educating means 
teaching boys and girls how to do things. Education 
means ability to do things. Work is the salvation 
of the human race, and children should be taught how 
to study and to work in school. The best prepara- 
tion for tomorrow is education and good work today. 
-It is not sufficient to study, but the results of study 
must be put into action. This the children of the 
rural schools do to a much greater extent than the 
city children. 
The nation which gives the greatest attention to 
its rural schools and employs the best teachers with 


the highest pay, will have the best school system, the 


best governed people, and will be the greatest nation 
of the future. 

The rural school children, the present and future 
tillers of the soil, are our most important growing 
citizens, for the farmer furnishes the mental, moral, 
physical, and financial support that permits towns 
and cities to build and exist. It was our educated 
moral farmer, his wife, his son, and his daughter, 
that gave us the needed financial support that fed 
the world during the War. The farmer boy and the 
farmer man are the living support of our nation. 
The farmer girl and the farmer woman are the life 
and energy of the country home. 

Wherever the nation and the state permit a man 
to go with his family in an honest effort to earn an 
honest living, it is the duty of the nation and the 
state to provide the children thereof with adequate 
school privileges. 

In Kansas 85 per cent of the children are in the 
rural schools. There. are 210,000 one-room rural 


schools in the United States, and it is claimed by the 
Federal educational workers that 140,000 of these 
could and should be consolidated. This would leave 
about 70,000 one-room-teacher rural schools where 
consolidation would not be possible or of benefit 
to the communities; but careful study indicates that 
20,000 of the 70,000 one-teacher schools should be 
eliminated by uniting two or more of these weaker 
schools into a stronger one-teacher school, and espe- 
cially should this be done where there are schools 
with from two to ten pupils. This would then leave 
about 50,000 one-teacher schools in the United States 
and these one-teacher schools should not be neglected. 
They should be made the best schools that it is 
possible for equipment and qualified teachers to 
make them. 

We should make a special plea for better equip- 
ment for the small children in the rural schools who 
cannot speak for themselves, and for more help and 
personal attention from the teacher. The lack of 
interesting instructive material and personal atten- 
tion by teachers causes many a child to become 
listless, inattentive, and to form a dislike for school, 
which may later lead to his dropping out of school 
entirely. 

No greater wrong can be done than to neglect 
the small children in any school system, and more 
than that, it will eventually undermine and weaken 
the whole educational system in city and rural 
schools. Those who live in the rural districts cannot 
afford to permit their children to be neglected in any 
way. 

In Kansas, the law requires certain equipment for 
all rural schools, such as certain kindergarten mate- 
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rials, sand pan, counters, reading charts, maps, 
globes, dictionary, etc. The law requires two flags 
for each school, one to be flying each school day 
when the weather permits, and the other placed in 
the schoolroom where it may be seen by all pupils. 
The schools are furnished a poster with the picture 
of a flag in colors, and this poster also has printed on 
it our allegiance to the flag and the American’s creed. 

Other patriotic material which must go into the 
IXansas schools are a Bible in every school, a poster 
containing the Lord’s Prayer, a poster containing 
the Ten Commandments, a book of patriotic songs, 
and a book of patriotic selections suitable for special 
day exercises. 

Consolidation of the small schools in Kansas is 
proving of great benefit to the children in the way of 
better school buildings, better school equipment, and 
better teachers at better pay. Consolidation is also 
economy for the districts. 

The rural high school is another form of consoli- 
dation which in most instances benefits the small 
well as those doing high school work. 
The rural high school means taking education to the 
children, for without the rural high school children 
must go to the towns and cities, leaving the freedom 
of the country and their 


children as 


comfortable homes to 
suffer many inconveniences, often amid dangerous 
surroundings. 

Much more money should be spent on our rural 
schools and there should be less waste of money in 
the way of expensive equipment and buildings for 
the city schools. Often $500,000 is put into a city 
high school for the benefit of only 450 or 500 pupils. 
he cost of a rural district school is very small in 
comparison, yet it provides educational facilities for 
a much larger per cent of children. The average 
cost to the taxpayer per pupil in the city schools is 
about twenty-three cents. The average cost to the 
taxpayer per pupil in the rural schools is about ten 


cents. You will note that the country children give 
much greater return for the money invested in their 
education than do the city children. 

Our schools must make an effort to fortify the 
economic strength of our nation, and to do this we 
must give more attention to our rural schools, sce 
that these children have at least their just share of 
the taxpayers’ money spent for school purposes. 


What do we do when we teach a child? 
We plant a seed into a soul undefiled. 


What do we do when we teach a child? 

\We take the treasures which may be piled 

In Gospel, or Psalm, or prophet’s lore, 

And transform them all into golden ore 

Of character which cannot be reviled: 

For the strong man comes from the well-taught child. 


is the eternal debt which maturity 
owes to the youth of our land. As teachers and 
citizens let us strive to see that every child may be 
well taught. 


Education 


We are building a Nation of free men, 
\Ve are growing a race to endure; 
We are lighting the path of the children of men, 
A path with a footing that is sure. 
We have truth for its mighty foundation, 
Its girders are justice and right, 
And the peace of the home at twilight 
Is the body and soul of our might. 


We are building with men for a future; 
They come from all lands to our shores. 
There is never a ship on the ocean, 
But brings a new face to our doors. 
They come with their women and children, 
Frightened, pale and oppressed, 
And we who are lovers of Freedom, 
Must teach them the things that are best. 


Address given before International Kindergarten Union, Topeka, Kansas. 
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Story Telling 


How to Tell a Story 


By Auna Mae Brady, Instructor in Story Telling, State Normal School, Madison, S. D. 


HE question is often asked, ‘‘Can so elusive 
an art as that of story telling be taught 
formally or is it necessary that the would-be teller 
of tales have some natural ability in that direction?” 
Of course it is not possible to make story tellers 
of every person, any more than it is possible to 
make lawyers, minister, or teachers of them, but 
it is our opinion that any one who loves and under- 
stands little children, and who wishes above all 
else to learn to interest them through stories, 
will be able to do it and do it well. Natural ability 
counts for much and is not to be disregarded, but 
neither is hard work, and success in any line is 
never an accident but is usually a combination of 
the two. Success in this line might be said to 
consist of ninety-eight per cent hard work, stick-to- 
it-iveness, and a desire to serve humanity, plus 
two per cent native ability. 

Many people seem to think that a story teller 
needs to be an actress who is able to play upon the 
emotions of her audience at will, but such is not 
the case. Story telling is the art of the fireside, 
not of the footlights, in fact it is almost the opposite. 
One is soothing, peaceful, of few gestures, and is 
made without an undue appeal to any one emotion; 
the other is meant to arouse, excite, and to stir 
the emotions. 

Because the race loved to listen to stories the 
interest in them is instinctive, and little children 
will listen to anything in story form, but that does 
not mean that everything in that form is good for 
them or is suited to their stage of development. 
So, today, it is not enough that a person be able 
to tell a story well but we demand for the welfare 
of our children that she also love, understand, 
and appreciate child life. 

Not only this but we also demand that she 
understand, love, and appreciate child literature. 
No good can come from telling a story in which 
you do not believe. If you think it ‘‘trashy’’ you 
will interpret it in that way. If you believe that 


fairy tales are silly and harmful, they will be both 
But if we go back to the beginning 


by your telling. 


and study the origin and development of stories, 
as they have been given to us by the race, and 
see how these grown-ups with minds like little 
children really saw the things they pictured to us 
in their flights of fancy, and how these stories are 
only crude attempts to answer some of their own 
questions, we shall come to feel a new interest 
and respect for them, and be glad that it is ours 
to interpret them to the boys and girls of today. 

When one feels that her motives are high, when 
she has studied child nature and child literature, 
then and not until then is she ready to learn how 
to tell a story. 

The next thing to do is to select the story. 
This should be done very carefully for it must 
correspond to the needs of the child. For instance, 
the mother in selecting a story for her twelve- 
year-old child would make a serious mistake in 
choosing a fairy tale, for he has passed the stage 
in which his imagination is at its height, and these 
stories do not appeal to him. For a mother to 
select a myth for a six-year-old child would be 
just as serious a mistake. Myths are not child- 
like. They were given us by the race when they 
had begun to ask ‘‘Why?” and ‘What for?’ So 
the story teller first of all considers the ages, tastes, 
and needs of her audience. 

After the story is selected its preparation is an 
easy matter. Many mothers and teachers make 
the mistake of reading stories to their children. 
The only excuse for this is lack of time. It is so 
much better to tell them for by so doing the child 
gets the story plus the story teller’s appreciation 
of it. What the teacher needs to do is to read 
it over and over to herself until she really knows 
it. She should tell it to herself, going over each 
incident carefully to be sure she has it well in mind, 
then she needs to tell it to an imaginary audience 
not once but many times, using her own, not the 
author’s, words. 

When at last she is ready to tell the story she 
groups her hearers about her—perhaps they are 
at her knee before an open fire, at any rate she 
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sits quietly among them, for she must make them 
feel that it is informal, that she is one of them, 
and that she tell old tales. She 
should her, for little children 
need to be physically near in order to be mentally 


loves to these 


have them near 


near, then she tells her story in her very best possi- 
ble manner. She uses few gestures, but she is very 
careful to make her voice soft and pleasing and 
to pitch it properly. She is to tell 


not content 


her story only once, but tells and retells day after 
day until it becomes a part of the lives of her chil- 
dren. 

All due the mother or the teacher 
who hears the call to tell stories to children. In 
no other one way will she be able to exert so strong 
an influence and she will have the satisfaction of 
playing a large part in the greatest work of all 
the character building of little children. 


honor is 


A THING of beauty is a joy forever: 


Its loveliness increases, it will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 


Full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet breathing. 


Keats. 


VON 


How One Problem Was Solved 


By Georgia Perry, Los Angeles, Cal. 


N.TOT once upon a time but twice upon two times, 

the writer has chanced to be assigned to kin- 
dergartens where there was a lack of the outside 
material which nowadays is so large a factor in the 
school properties that it is decidedly missed when 
lacking. In the instance I tried to interest 
the larger grade children in our need and was per- 
mitted to make an appeal in each class room, where 


first 


| asked every child to bring upon a special day a 
board of any size or shape, old or new, that we 
might have material as well as room ‘according 
to our strength.’”” Three boys in the whole school 
responded and the three boards they brought stand 
out now in my memory as being an especially fine 
part of the addition to the floor blocks. 

When the need at the other school | 
determined that we should have more than three 
boards to play with so I went to the principal and 
asked if the kindergarten children might not have 


was felt 


an entertainment, invite every child in the school, 
and admit only those who brought the price of 
admission, which might be a stick of lumber, wooden 
or pasteboard box, book, toy, or something that 
would make us happy. A spool would do, but no 
one was allowed to buy anything, it must have been 
used. 

Bless the principal's heart! She said at once, 
“Could you get a program ready in four days and 
celebrate Lincoln's birthday?’ Needless to say the 
program was promised and the principal did the ad- 
vertising in each class room. The day arrived. The 
program lasted for a half hour and consisted of our 
regular work, plus a new feature, a patriotic verse 
or so with motions. 

Before the appointed hour, which was the first 
thing in the morning, the donations or admission 
gifts began to arrive. The janitor placed a tub 
and large box outside our door and these were 


filled to overflowing in short order. Among the gifts 
were forty-five cardboard boxes from one lad, who 
had evidently ‘‘held up’’ a druggist! There were 
sixteen cigar boxes, three very large wooden boxes, 
one of these freshly painted, in which we now keep 
some of our floor blocks, six dolls, twenty-seven 
books, a Tinker Toy, about two hundred spools, 
cloth enough to make new clothes for all the dolls 
and their posterity for generations to come, and 
some one was thoughtful enough to send us a spool 
of thread! There were small blocks, shells, dominos, 
horse reins, games—or parts of games—small tiles, 
and some doll’s dishes. Some of the gifts were 
neatly done up and it was fun to guess what they 
might be. While all the things had been used, 
not many had been “used up.”’ It was a marvelous 
response—undreamed of—a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
day! 

From one viewpoint it may all have appeared 
a ‘‘mess,”’ but from ninety-nine viewpoints it looked 
as if love were showering from every direction, for 
the face of every child as he brought his gift was a 
delight to see. Each felt keenly the joy in helping 
in this big co-operative plan for the little brothers 
of the school. 

The opportunity finally arrived when we had 
a chance to investigate to our heart’s delight! The 
children’s attention was mobile, to be sure. So 
was mine. There was not one orderly spot in the 
room, everything was covered with our ‘“‘party.”’ 
To begin to sort seemed out of the question. Where 
should we put things? In time, after we had looked 
at this and at that and the other and shown it to 
each one individually and collectively and made 
a grand song of thanksgiving in our exclamations, 
we began putting dolls in one corner, books in 
another, wooden things in another, etc. It took 
the whole morning and the recesses were occupied 
in entertaining our benefactors, who swarmed in 
to see what had been bestowed. You should have 
been there—I cannot tell you about it. Shut 
your eyes a minute and imagine forty-nine Christ- 
mases put together! 
Finally the day came for sorting one kind of 
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material. Silk pieces were put in one box, cotton 
in another, wool in another, lace—oh, yes, we had 
whole lace curtains and other lace things—in another, 
etc. Other days were spent with other materials. 
We shall never be straightened out, for the children 
know now where to place their cast-offs, and daily 
contributions continue to come. 

Since our dolls were all from respectable fami- 
lies instead of from toy shops, they had a great 
deal of individuality. Some had to be put aside 
for surgical care later. These are all now in beds 
either convalescing or awaiting clothes with which 
to appear comfortably. Motivation is the watch- 
word, so these dolls serve us perhaps better than 
brand-new ones. 

Part of our delight is in watching the big brothers 
and sisters and friends as they come in and examine 
the contents of the room. One says, “I brought 
this,’’ another, “‘I see you are using my doll and 
you make her hair stay on with a bonnet,” “Did 
the children make this?”’ etc. 

Was this not a real project? The beautiful 
thing about it was that it included eight grades 
and every child but two in the whole school responded 
with joy. Now a word about those two. They 
were eighth grade boys who thought it beneath 
them to participate. in anything pertaining to the 
kindergarten. When their recess came their teacher 
found them looking in at our windows. She said, 
“Oh, but you are not interested in such little children! 
Please keep away from those windows!’’ One said, 
‘Well, my brother just told me they had a dandy 
program and that we ought to see what they got!” 
So you see we made good even with them. 

Daily some one wanders in to handle the boxes 
that have magically turned into doll houses, furni- 
ture, etc., and feels, which is best of all, that we 
are an important factor in the school. 

If this suggests a way in which some one else 
may meet a like situation it will be but a continua- 
tion of the whole spirit of the co-operation exemplified 
in this story. The privilege has become ours to 
share our new library, our dolls, and things in 
general with the lower grades. 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. Will you co-operate by sending an 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Decorations for Thanksgiving 


OR Thanksgiving this year I cut a barrel from 
oatmeal paper and drew in hoops with brown 
crayon. The children cut fruits and vegetables and 
we chose the best ones for our poster. The barrel 
was pasted in a tilted position, and the fruits and 
vegetables were put on as if they were falling out of 
it. It was low enough on the blackboard so that 
the children could point to the different things and 
the whole was used as subject-matter for the conver- 
sation period. 
Chains were made from yellow paper and hung 
diagonally across the room, caught up in the center 


of the ceiling. Apples, oranges, plums, and pears 
were suspended about every two feet, and the effect 
was quite festive. 

We did not have time to arrange for a pageant, 
but we wanted a motive for our Thanksgiving 
dances, so we had a “‘harvest table.” The children 
brought the fruits and vegetables from home, and 
we piled them in a pyramid on the table, decorating 
it with autumn leaves and corn husks. We had our 
dances around this table as a symbol of the harvest. 

NELL SEIDEL, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


Dresses from Construction Paper 


ONE of the most interesting, yet simple, bits of 
occupation work that has been done in my kinder- 
garten is the making of little dresses and suits from 
construction paper. These may be made in con- 
nection with the study of cotton. 

The materials used are construction paper, 
parquetry circles, and worsted. 
tion paper in half lengthwise. 
the center of the dress. 


Fold the construc- 
Let the crease be 
Lay half the pattern of a 
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simple kimono dress about eight inches long on the 
folded paper and draw around. Give each child 
one of these papers, which is to be cut out on the line, 
always keeping the paper folded. 

Then the paper is opened and the buttons (par- 
quetry circles) are sewed with worsted down the 
front of the dress, on pockets, etc. 

For the boys the ‘“‘Dombey trousers’ are made 
and buttons sewed across the front. 

The ingenuity of both teacher and pupils can be 
used to make the dresses more elaborate. 

NORMA SCHIEDT, 
Biloxi, Miss. 
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Use of Cardboard Boxes 


| ASKED the children in my kindergarten to bring 

from home any boxes that they could find, and 

my own family saved for me boxes of all descriptions, 

an | large, small, square, oblong, round, any size or shape. 
> The children had been making a city on the floor, 
and when the need arose for wagons and automobiles, 

some made them from wood, others used boxes. 

Smaller boxes were fastened in for seats, and some 


irs used small boxes for radiators for the automobiles. 
ct One boy turned a breakfast food box on its side and 
- made a covered delivery car; another brought a 
it, cylindrical oatmeal box and announced that it was 
ng for a sprinkling wagon. He used wood for the base, 
en and wooden wheels, and kraft paper for the sprinkler 
id at the back. The whole made a fine sprinkler. 

ng 

ur 

st. 


After a trip to the fire engine house, boxes were 
used in constructing hose carts, hook and ladder 
automobiles, etc. 

Clocks for the large buildings in the city were 
made by taking the covers from round boxes and 
putting clock faces on them. These were fastened 
to the steeple and tower. 

Recently we have had a post office, and a large 
mail box made from blocks. One child brought a 
box from home which she said was for a mail box. 
She cut a long slit in it, built a post of blocks and 
put her mail box on top of it. It has been used for 
posting many missives. 

JessiE H. DEUEL, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Number Games for the First Grade 


ONE, two, three, four, five, six balls, 
I place them side by side. 

Now take a look, then close your eyes, 
Until some balls I hide. 


One, two, three, four, five, six balls, 
I place them side by side. 

Now open your eyes and take a look, 
And tell how many I hide. 


Materials to be used: Six balls and a basket, or 
something in which to hide the balls. 

One child places the balls on the floor as he says 
“One, two, three, etc.,”” and the one chosen to guess 
closely observes the number of balls that are being 
placed on the floor. When he hears the words, 


he ‘Then close your eyes,’ he closes his eyes and turns 
Id his back to the basket in which the balls are to be 
e, hidden. He keeps his eyes closed until he hears the 


words, ‘‘Open your eyes.’ Then he opens his eyes 
turns around, and tries to tell the missing number. 

The purpose of the game is to lead to the process 
of subtraction in an interesting, playful way. 


IT. 


Material: A rubber ball. 

Class is divided into two sides. 

A child takes the ball, bounces it, and every time 
he catches it, the children count one, two, etc., until 
he misses. The next child plays, until all have 
played in turn. 

A score is kept on the blackboard and, at the end 
of the game, the columns are added to see which 
side wins. 

The purpose is to prepare the way for column 
addition. 

ANNA M. VOGLER, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Smoothi y and quietl y 
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GracE WILBUR CONANT 


The wee bird in the wil-low, He has-n't an-y rel ; He puts his head be - 
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neath his wing And goes to sleep, the ti - nything,—The wee bird in the wil - low. 
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CREAM 
Nancy Byrp TURNER Grace Conant 
Briskly 
Cream from the red cow, Cream from the white ; 
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International Kindergarten Union 


Slogan: Every Kindergartner in the World an Associate Member of the I. K. U. 


Next Meeting, Detroit, Mich., May 2-7, 1921 


Officers 


President, Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, Washington, D. C. 

First Vice-President, Miss Stella A. McCarty, Baltimore, Md. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Grace E. Barnard, Oakland, Cal. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Edna D. Baker, Chicago, Ill. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor, Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Washington, D. C. 


Our Kindergarten Unit 
Fourth Report 


By Fanniebelle Curtis, Director 


M* last report in the KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
i GRADE is written under the date of nearly a 
year ago. Since that date news items and leaflets 
have been published and the work of our Unit in 
France has extended and intensified. 

It is a year ago also this summer since Miss Caro- 
line D. Aborn went overseas into France and on into 
Serbia. 

Excerpt from a letter from Edgar Erskine Hume, 
Lieut. Colonel, Medical Corps, U. 
missioner to Serbia: 

“The children of Serbia have had little amuse- 
ment in their lives, for since there has been war for 
eight years, it will be readily understood that only 
the larger children can remember days when they 
had their parents at home with them, and when they 
could really play. The number of war orphans and 
other orphans is tremendous in Serbia. It is there- 
fore requested that a worker in this field of activity 
be sent to Serbia for the purpose of working at one 
of the Red Cross institutions, and train Serbian 
personnel in this work.” 


S. Army, Com- 


CHRISTMAS IN THE DEVASTATED SECTIONS OF FRANCE 


It may seem a far cry to the readers of the KIN- 
DERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE to the work of last 
However, unless I tell you of the joy 
of that Christmas to the children of the devastated, 
desolate sections of Northern France in which our 


Christmas. 


Miss Aborn in Serbia 


Unit is stationed, there will be a break in the con- 
tinuity of my reports. 

In the places in which the Kindergarten Unit is 
working, all the trees are splintered, gassed, or churned 
over and oyer with shells from the great guns until 
they are mere powder. The five-year-old children 
had never seen a green tree, much less a Christmas 
tree, and yet our Unit attempted the seemingly 
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impossible, and had community Christmas trees in 
seven places. 

Two of our members crossed over into Belgium 
in one of our camions, a sort of small army wagon. 
Near Ghent they found the estate of the Baron de 
Giey, with beautiful forest land about it, and the 
Baron told our Unit to take from his forest seven 
trees which seemed to them the tallest, fairest, and 
most beautiful. It may interest you to know that 
the estate of the Baron was used by the Germans 
as aviation headquarters for their air raids on Lon- 
don. 

These trees were set in the midst of the devastated 
homes in seven cities and villages: Wavrin, Hénin 
Liétard, Liévin, Niéppe, La Bassée, Bethune, Lens. 

The plans for our Christmas were made in the 
summer. They included the placing of green Christ- 
mas trees where all vegetation had been destroyed. 
They were to be out of doors in the midst of the 
ruined homes and they were to be lighted in these 
regions where all the 
destroyed. 


lighting power had _ been 

| came home to ask you for the funds, and later 
returned to France, reaching Paris December 22d, 
too.late for the presentation of the first Christmas 
tree. at Wavrin. Let me tell you about Wavrin. 
Before the war it was a village of 4,200 inhabitants. 
Previous to the invasion of 1914, 2,000 left. The 
others, having nowhere to go, including 400 children, 
remained. On Saturday morning, September 27, 
1918, the Germans began bombing Wavrin, and all 
the terrified people stayed in their cellars. On 
Saturday evening at 7.30, they were told they must 
all evacuate before midnight. Five hundred left 
on foot, with hand parcels, to walk beyond the Bel- 
gian border a distance of 70 kilometers (43 miles). 
Through the rain as they fled, they heard behind them 
their homes being blown up. Frail mothers with 
babies walked in that procession. They were eight 
days on the way, and it rained every one of the 
eight days. Every day has its night. Eight days 
and eight nights in the mud and the rain, walking. 
September is a cold month in the north of France. 
Walking, walking, interminably walking in wet 
clothing and sleeping by the roadside in the rain. 
Ninety died. 

\fter the armistice the people returned, and | 
journeyed up to see this first Christmas tree of the 
seven. Arriving at the hotel at Lille } found one 
of the Unit automobiles, and in the dusk, through 
the midst of the devastated homes and churches, 
went out to Wavrin. 


We came to broken walls, once a courtyard. 
Passing through the opening I saw the tapering 
green Christmas tree with an illuminated Red Cross 
at the top, and above that a star. I heard the beat, 
beat, beat, of the storage battery installed in a Red 
Cross camion, which had been sent from Paris to 
make the fairylike colored lights which illuminated 
the tree. I saw the garlands of paper flowers and the 
paper chains which the children had made. 

The people and the children, as they walked to 
and fro about the tree, touched it with their hands, 
and looked at it with all their souls in their war- 
weary eyes. They kissed the branches of the tree, 
and I said, ‘‘It is indeed Noel, it is Christmas.” 

So Christmas came in the year 1919 through our 
Unit and your gifts, to 12,000 little children in the 
north of France. 

Not only did we give Christmas gifts to the 
children, but our Unit Christmas trees became the 
Community Municipal Christmas trees for these 
places, and all the people of the countryside 
came, and there was music by a band of French sol- 
diers. 

After the address of presentation of the Christmas 
tree in Hénin Liétard, the mayor responded as 
follows: ‘‘America has given greatly to France. 
She has sent us soldiers, munitions, nurses, and hospi- 
tals, and now that the war is over she gives us their 
spiritual offering—the Jardin d’Enfants’ Unit. We 
receive it with grateful hearts. * * * The passing 
of the Kindergarten Unit’s Christmas féte will be 
like the ceasing of exquisite music.” 

The following incident happened to a member of 
our Unit, as we passed through the ruined archway 
in Hénin Liétard, beyond which stood the Kinder- 
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War Orphans Playing Games 


garten Unit’s Christmas tree. 
as she told it to me: 

“A tug at my coat, timid but continued. | 
looked down and saw a pair of beautiful, weary, 
heartsick, bewildered little French eyes looking into 
my own. ‘Madame.’ ‘Yes, little one, what is it?’ 
‘But—I do not know, Madame, nothing, excepting 
you are so beautiful, just like the big white angels 
that used to spread their wings in our church, but 
much closer, and so I wanted to touch you.’”’ 


I tell it to you just 


OuR CHRISTMAS IN SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO 

To Belgrade, Serbia, the Unit sent Christmas 
gifts to a thousand children. To Podgoritza, Monte- 
negro, we also sent toys for a thousand children. 

Excerpt from a letter from Miss Elsie Benedict, 
Podgoritza, Montenegro, January 13, 1920: 

“The American Red Cross and one thousand 
little children of Montenegro join in sending cordial 
thanks for the gift of one thousand toys most oppor- 
tunely received from your Bureau (The Kinder- 
garten Unit). 

‘The Austrians have left the country so denuded 
of all materials or supplies that we were at our wits’ 
end to devise anything at all for the children’s 
Christmas. There is not even colored tissue paper 
to be bought here. Imagine our relief, therefore, 
to have the big box of priceless riches in the way of 
horns, balls, lead soldiers, etc., which you sent to us. 

‘We sent them all over to the mountain sections, 
cre conditions are particularly dreadful, but most 
of them were given out in Podgoritza. 
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Your labors 
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would have been amply repaid could you have seen 
the children then. There were at least eight hundred 
to a thousand, half-frenzied, so alarmed for fear a 
stroke of Fate might deprive them of a prize that they 
all but broke down the gate and mobbed the place.” 


THE COMING OF SPRING 


After the Christmas the work continued through 
the winter in army barracks and in corners of partly 
destroyed school buildings. As the time of spring 
planting came, and later the gathering of the crops, 
the women of France were again called upon to go 
into the fields, and our Unit cared for the children 
while the women worked. 


Our summer centers are Liévin, Niéppe, 
Salaumines, Bailleul, Morville, and Houplins. Play- 


grounds and gardens, which have been veritable 
places of safety for the children, have flourished. 
It must be difficult for you to realize the actual 
danger that still exists for the children in unexploded 
ammunition. A few days before we opened our 
center at Houplins, a child picked up an unexploded 
bomb and it blew his hand off and an eye out. 


THE CONTINUED NEEDS OF THE UNIT’S WorRK 
The phrases used so carelessly, ‘“The war is 
over,”’ ‘‘We are fed up on the war,’’ etc., have no 


Used on Program of the Moving Pictures of the Unit 
at the Belasco Theatre, New York City, June 15, 1920 


(The movies are being booked for various cities) 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘* Story-approach’’ 
phrasing. 
in colors. 


method, with emphasis on 
Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
Price, 52 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Price, 52 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Profusely illustrated in color. 


Really the easzest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 50 cents. 


The new book in the series of Wide- Awake Readers. 
For Grade |: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 55 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 64 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 64 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 70 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 64 cents 


For Grade Ill: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 65 cents 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 70 cents 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS: A NATURE READER, 70 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


AREPUBUCS CHIEF BUSINESS [3 EDUCATION 


SPRIMARYS 
EDU 


Every Kindergarten 
Teacher should keep 
in touch with the 
Primary Grades. 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


Will keep you informed of the 

advanced educational thought 

oftheday. YOUprofitbythe 
exchange of ideas that other teachers have pains- 
takingly and successfully worked out—the ‘‘telling 
you how’’ that troublesome problem in discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties have been success- 
fully met by some teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive teacher can 
afford NOT to profit by the experience of other 
teachers. 

So PRIMARY EpucATION will bring the ideas 
to you. Primary Education gives many valuable 
and practical helps and suggestions for kindergar- 
ten teachers. Send usa postal and we will gladly 
send you a few back numbers as samples, 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


meaning for those of us who are lovers of the children 
who still suffer the effects of war. 

If the librarians of Chicago could see, as I have 
seen, the heads of the children bent so intently over 
the books they sent us, as though they were gifts 
from Heaven, they would certainly send the Kinder- 
garten Unit $1,000 for more books. Often our little 
library contains the only books in the entire commu- 
nity, and so the mothers and fathers read them as 
well as the children. I venture to remind you also 
that there are still places where no Christmas has 
been since the war started. 


IN THE FIELD 


The Unit has been particularly fortunate this 
summer in having Mrs. Juliet Munsell Lynch, who 
not only contributed generously, but gave games and 
folk dances in our centers, Miss Eunice Morgan 
Schenck, Professor of French at Bryn Mawr College, 
was invaluable in general consultation on the work 
and in the 
Mademoiselle Amieux, 


at Sevres 

Mademoiselle Fanta, and 
Miss Orr, relative to the establishing of a Jardin 
d’Enfants’ training course in Sévres College. 

Caroline H. LeFevre, M.D., of Brooklyn, spent 
the summer studying the effects of war upon children 
from the physician’s standpoint, and_ preparing 
pamphlets for the Unit to issue on tuberculosis, etc. 

Other new members are Miss Lorraine Cerf of 
San Francisco, Miss Alice Hoogs of Honolulu, Miss 
Nye Griffiths of Boston. 


conference College with 


RETURNED TO THE UNITED STATES 

Miss Jean Maclay of Pittsburgh, Miss Florence 
Carlson of Chicago, Miss Katherine Osterhoudt 
of New York, are on leave of absence after twenty 
months’ service. 

The Unit needs three kindergartners who speak 
French fluently to go overseas. Their expenses will 
be paid by the Unit, and, if necessary, a salary given. 

Miss Mary Moore Orr, Associate Director of the 
Unit, has returned to France after a brief visit to the 
United States. 

VISITORS 

Among the people who have visited us this 
summer are Mrs. Helen M. Craig of Boston, Mrs. 
Marion B. B. Langzettel of New York, and Miss Stella 
Louise Wood of Minneapolis. 

Excerpt from letter to Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, 
Director of Kindergarten Unit, by Miss Stella Louise 
Wood, after spending a day at Liévin: 


“Paris, July 23, 1920. 
“T can’t tell you how happy it made me to see 
what has been done, what is being done, and the new 


| 
OCTOBER 1905 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING-COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK: CHICAGO 
AND SAN FRANGSCO 


opportunities opening. We had 
a most wonderful day, and I am 
keeping a record of every bit that 
happened, and I am going home 
full of the conviction that a big, 
constructive, vital piece of work 
is going on there. 

‘“\We saw so much one day that 
we were too full to take in any 
more. The only thing that made 
the sight of the devastation beara- 
ble at all was the reconstructive 
work of our Unit. Now we must 
go home and hustle for money 
for 

Contributions for the continua- 
tion of the work of the Kinder- 
garten Unit may be sent directly 
to the Kindergarten Unit, 166 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or to Miss May Murray, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the I. K. U., 40 
High Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Contributions to Kindergarten 
Unit in France 
Kindergarten Children of Kenmore 
Public School, Buffalo, N. Y..... $25.00 
(Proceeds of entertainment) 
Kindergarten Children of the 
Frank C. Havens School, Pied- 


Report of the Committee on 
Music 


THREE ideas have been in the 
minds of the Music Committee 
this year: 

First, Music appreciation in the 
kindergarten; 


Second, The sending of a question- 
naire to all the kindergarten 
training schools regarding the 
amount and character of atten- 
tion paid to music in their train- 
ing courses; 

Third, The collecting and trans- 
lating, where no good poetic 
English translation exists, of 
the children’s songs of all 
nations, that all American chil- 
dren may have the benefit of 
this §wonderful heritage from 


the Old World. 


The first idea was an experi- 
ment tried out for two years in a 
prominent Hartford kindergarten. 
Its very alive and _ progressive 
head co-operated with the writer 
of this report and the value of 
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THE TEACHERS’ 


PRACTICE BOOK 


By Twenty Authors of Special Note 


The Teachers’ Practice Book is a 
paper-bound 100-page (9 x 12) book of 
illustrated plans and helps that place 
the volume at the head of all similar 
publications. This compendium of good 
things, equal to an ordinary volume of 
400 pages, will be sent to you free of | 
cost for prompt payment of inclosed 
bill for your subscription to The School | 
Century. The book contains the fol- 
lowing: 


Monthly School Plans 


A primary feature of the Practice | 
Book is its practical school plans for | 
each month of the school year, from | 
September to June, inclusive. Work 
relating to the seasons and special days 
isincluded. All plans are well illustrated 
and directions are given for working 
them out in your school. They have all 
been tried and found good. The plans 
will enliven your school work. 


Handicraft Exercises 


Included in the monthly plans is 
plenty. of manual work for the grades, 
including cardboard work, paper folding, 
paper cutting, drawing, and wood work. 
The handicraft exercises are well illus- 
trated with full diagrams and directions 
for doing the work. 


Busy Work Calendars 


An unusual series of lessons in busy 
work and hand work for pupils in the 
primary grades is a series of busy work 
calendars with illustrations and instruc- 
tions for making them. Each calendar 
will serve for busy work throughout 
the month. There is one for each 
school month in the year. 


School Entertainment Programs 


There are sixteen pages (equal to 
forty-eight ordinary pages) of special 
day programs that have been used suc- 
cessfully. They include programs for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln Day, 
Washington Day, Longfellow Day, Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, etc. 


Games for Schoolroom and Play- 
ground 


A variety of games suitable for the 
playground and for indoor exercises 
add to the practical value of the book. 


School Songs 


A number of the most popular school 
songs published in past years in The 
School Century are given with words 
and music. 


Language Stories 


Sixty short language stories for 
reproduction exercises in language teach- 
ing, prepared by a half dozen different 
authors good at writing language stories, 
are included in this department. 


American Author Studies 


This valuable department of the 
Practice Book includes biographical 
and literary studies, with portraits, 
of the leading American authors who 
have given to our country its classic 
literature. It is a valuable aid in 
teaching authors and their literature 
in the grades. The authors included 
are Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Eugene 
Field, and James Whitcomb Riley. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 7x12 


Most Practical Book of Special Plans and Helps 
Ever Published 


PRICE, 60 CENTS THE COPY 


ADDRESS 


The School Century, 


Oak Park, [inois 
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Kindergarten 


Publications 


Experimental Studies in Kindergar- 
ten Education. Edited by Patty 
Smith Hill. . 40 cents. 


The Psychology of Drawing. Imag- 
ination and Expression. Culture 
and Industry in Education. Re- 
prints of articles by John Dewey. 

20 cents. 


Kindergarten Record Cards. 3 cards. 
(Used in the Horace Mann Kinder- 
garten, New York City.) Devised 
by Patty Smith Hill. 

10 cents a set. 


Published by 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Teachers 


We can offer you a good choice of 
positions and range of territory. 


From June, 1919, to June, 1920, we 
were asked to recommend kindergarten 
teachers for places in New York State, 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Maryland, lowa, Arkansas, Nevada, 
and Florida. 


Try our agency for advancement. Blanks 
and circular on request. Prompt attention given 
to all inquiries 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 
C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Me. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


such a course was demonstrated, 
with the result that the school 
committee regularly introduced 
into two kindergartens of the 
district a course in music apprecia- 
tion covering thirty weeks. 

The children listen attentively 
for some particular idéa presented 
by the music,—either a dance 
form, a song, descriptive, or non- 
descriptive in character,—in order 
to have some one thing by which 
to recognize it at the next hearing. 
They are also encouraged to 
express their own ideas as to what 
the music says. Individual ex- 
pression is considered very impor- 
tant in militating against the 
thoughtless following the leader 
in class answers. 

Every sixth week a singer, a 
violinist, or flutist has given a 
little program made up of the 
music already heard, but under 
a new light. 

The following thirty composi- 
tions have been used: 

SONGS 

The Sandman—Brahms. 

Lullaby—Brahms. 

Hallelujah Chorus—Handel. 

Hedge Rose—Schubert. 

Hark, Hark the Lark—Schubert. 

2 French Carols—1670. 

Christmas Tree—Cornelius. 

Shepherds—Cornelius. 

The Violet—Moczart. 

Slumber Sone—Taubert. 

Angels’ Song—Humperdinck. 

Ave Maria—Schubert. 

Largo—Handel. 


DANCE 
March—Bach. 
Minuet—Bach. 
Minuet—Mozart (6 Years). 
Minuet, E Flat—Mozart. 
Minuet in G—Beethoven. 
Minuet—Scarlatti. 

Blue Danube Waltz—Strauss. 
DESCRIPTIVE 

Song of the Lark—Tschaikowski. 

Birdling—Grieg. 

Butterfly —Grieg. 

Hobby Horse—Schumann. 

Hasche Mann—Schumann. 

Traumerei—Schumann. 

Musette—Bach. 

Pastorale—Mlozart. 

Wild Rose—MacDowell. 


Mr. Calvin B. Cady begins his 
outline of music education in its 
relation to kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers with the following: 


“It is Schumann who says: 
‘You are a musician when mind 
and heart possess music.’ 

“The music education of little 
children must start with efforts 
to awaken ‘music in mind and 
heart,’ and it is the function of the 
kindergarten and primary teacher 
to arouse and to develop the 
spontaneity and joy of intuitional 
conceptions and interpretative ex- 
pression of music. 

“To accomplish this, the 
teachers of music need to under- 
stand: * * * the problem of 
‘music appreciation,’ and how to 
develop a real appreciation in the 
little as well as in the older chil- 
dren.” 

The second idea, that of sending 
the following questionnaire to the 
kindergarten training schools, has 
been approved by the Kinder- 
garten Division of the Bureau of 
Education at Washington and is to 
be sent out this fall: 

1. How much attention is paid 
to the study of music in your train- 
ing course? 

2. Is any definite degree of 
proficiency required in the Theory 
of Music, or in voice or instru- 
mental performance? 

3. Is Music Appreciation, as a 
study, included in your training 
course? 

4. How much and what music 
literature is used in this course? 

From the answers to these ques- 
tions it is hoped to obtain a start- 
ing point from which to work out 
a course that would be acceptable 
to the training schools. 

The third idea, based on the 
getting together of our many racial 
elements and helping to fuse them 
into friendship through the public 
schools, beginning in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades, is that 
music being the only universal 
language, it is the racial songs, 
from those of the children through 
the folk and art songs, that the 
school libraries should be able to 
draw upon. Such a_ collection 
would be a monumental work, a 
living testimony to the memory 
of those who have furnished one 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 


Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. M. Campbell, Principal of oar 
Norma! Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 

DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day- 


The Home Correspondence School Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 
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great element in the wonderful 
background of America. This last 
idea has received no response as 
vet from the I. K. U., but is 
included in this report as a sug- 
gestion for the future. 

LILLIAN BISSELL, Chairman. 


Music for Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


Ir is now generally conceded 
that if we are to expect a real 
love of tne best music to come out 
of the work in music in the public 
schools, we must begin that training 
with the very little children. We 
must not assume that the child 
mind cannot understand the melo- 
dies of the so-called standard music 
or appreciate them, and then give 
him substitutes in the way of 
noisy imitations of sounds in na- 
ture or the barnyard. The best 
music may be so simplified and 
adapted to the child’s needs and 
experiences that all that is neces- 
sary for him to retain will be 
retained and thus made the basis 
of a more intellectual comprehen- 
sion later on. 

The Educational Department 
of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company has just issued a set of 
eight records containing thirty- 
two selections of the world’s best 
music, made under the personal 
direction of the teaching staff of 
the kindergarten and_ primary 
departments of Teachers College 
of Columbia University, and with 
the official indorsement of Prof. 
Patty S. Hill, head of the depart- 
ment. The issuance of this set 
marks a long step onward in the 
proper pedagogical treatment of 
this subject. 

This music has been used many 
times with groups of children, 
the text having been taken from 
the piano score. The demand for 
it in the form of records came 
through the inability of many 
kindergarten and grade teachers 
to play the piano, and because 
of the lack of pianos in schools, 
and the now rather common pres- 
ence of phonographs as a part of 
schoolroom — equipment. The 
music has been arranged for a 
lew instruments of the orchestra, 
such as violins, a flute, a clarinet, 
a bassoon, and piano, and gives a 
Volume of tone loud enough for 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


the ordinary class room, but at 
no time is the music exciting or 
confusing. 

Care has been taken to have the 
tempo of the recordings as nearly 
as possible the same as the tempo 
used with the children, when they 
were listening to the piano, but 
the volume of tone can be in- 
creased or diminished by using 
different toned needles, while a 
tempo may be slowed or made 
more rapid, by adjusting the speed 
regulator of the phonograph. The 
selections have been designated 
as music for ‘“‘Marching,” ‘“Skip- 
ping,” ‘‘\Music for Bands,”’ ‘‘Music 
for Interpretation,’ ‘‘Music for 
Appreciation,’ and ‘‘Lullabies.”’ 
It does not follow that this music 
needs to be interpreted as desig- 
nated by these headings. Chil- 
dren should be allowed a freedom 
of expression in response to the 
suggestion of rhythm and form 
in a selection. There are certain 
times, however, when they may 
safely be told what the music 
is intended to suggest or to repre- 
sent. The choice of selections 
is justified, first, by the standard 
of quality; second, by its appeal 
to the children in their present 
experience. The selections are 
short, a child’s interest is not 
held for a long period. 

The marches are quiet, but 
they are in a tempo that is suited 
to young children. They are 
played by a small number of in- 
struments, but these are suffi- 
cient to give tonal color that 
reveals the beauty of the music 
without any element of excite- 
ment. Besides being useful for 
marching, they may form the 
background for the kindergarten 
or first grade band. For music 
appreciation they may be used 
in contrast, or singly. Each of 
the little selections has a distinct 
individuality. Children recognize 
the music as suitable for a march, 
but they also appreciate the differ- 
ent atmosphere suggested by each. 
For instance, the excerpts from 
the. Marches Heroiques, by Schu- 
bert, lend themselves to different 
types of interpretation as well as 
to marching. The Soldiers’ 
March, by Schumann, in the 
thoughts of children, is seldom 
anything else than a march. The 
Faust March is a soldiers’ march, 
for a parade, with the flag leading; 


OU can get the best 
rental typewriters and 
have the best repairs 
made to the Underwood 
when you call up the local 
office of the Underwood 


TypewriterCompany. That 
company made the ma- 


chine and can best repair 
it; also rent you one which 
is guaranteed. Ask the 
Underwood about repairs 
and rentals. 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
282 Worthington Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Crayonex 


Gight Colors 


. 
RmericanCrayon(o)* 
shaDh New York 


Colors 


A Prang Inspiration That Never 
Fails to Please the Children 


Send for our new catalogue 
of school products 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Established 1835 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 


A highly_ standardized *outgrowth of 

Stanford-Binet and the Army Tests. 

— Well suited to the first grade. — 
25 cents per sample set. 


THE SENTINEL, Carlisle, Pa. 


Women Earn $2,500 a Year 


The day of high-salaried expert teachers has 
come. Earn $1,500 to $2,500 by learning “‘How 
To Teach Primary Grades” by correspondence, 


NELLE K. COOPER, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in Primary Teaching. 


Write for Catalog. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Norma) Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 

DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 260-page catalogue tree. Write to-day. 


The Home Corressondence School, Dest. 49, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used in the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most al! the Boards of Education ia 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
black boxrds Slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p!ate slabs, di viders, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK GILICATB BOOKSLATE CO, 
20-22-24 Vesey Sing York, 


Bradley’s 


A complete line of the best materials available for 
educational purposes. 


Reading and Language Materials 
Number Work Supplies 
Water Colors and Crayons 
Drawing Materials and Art Supplies 
Books 
Kindergarten Materials 
Send for cur complete catalogue of Bradley Se) Supplies. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston Hew Tork Philadelphia Atianta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. Kansas City: Hoover Bros, Agts 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
ander professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Acedemic and Prepgaratery, Agricultural, Com- 
wercial, Hormel and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Bzaminations. 


Genung 
mg liek 260 page cataleg free. Write to-day. 
THe (CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPRINGFIELD 
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but even this music has been 
interpreted by a child in a beauti- 
ful dance. The Tschaikowsky 
March is a march of toys. It 
suggests an incident in the story 
The Nutcracker and the Mouse 
King. To acquaint children with 
this would be right, but to 
influence them to think that 
there were only toy _ soldiers 
marching, or only one kind of 
toys suggested, would not be in 
accord with the composer’s idea 
nor would it be in accord with the 
individual thinking of the various 
members of a group of children 

The selections for interpretation 
are of a nature that impels a 
response by their rhythm and 
form. After listening to the 
music several times, the children 
desire to move about or to dance. 
They will do this in a manner 
that will satisfy themselves as a 
response to the music’s rhythmic 
appeal. This may be in a slow 
walk, and a bow, as the music 
suggests in the ‘‘Minuet,”’ or it 
may be in a run and a whirl, 
in the ‘Waltz’; it may be in a 
contrast of movements, as in the 
two parts of the ‘Scherzo’; it 
may be in a walk and a bow 
as in the Swiss Maid. Such re- 
sponse, whatever it is, will be 
spontaneous, last for an instant 
only, and cannot well be conven- 
tionalized. 

The selections for bands are 
of such a nature that they are 
desirable as a background for the 
kindergarten or first grade band. 
The music is in spirited tempo 
and loud tone. It offers a chance 
for a variety of expression. Such 
instruments as castanets, triangles, 
and drums may be used singly or 
in groups with these selections, 
or the entire band may play an 
accompaniment with the music. 

The music for skipping is a 
lilting rhythm which appeals to 
children, and is usually inter- 
preted by them as a skip. There 
are several types of skips sug- 
gested by the various selections; 
as an easy ‘‘skip,”’ ‘‘skip,”’ ‘‘skip,’ 
‘“‘skip,’’ suggested by the Alle- 
gretto from Marches Heroiques, 
by Schubert, while the Etude, by 
Schytte, and the Jdyll, by Koschat, 
require a trifle more control in 
skipping, and the Trio from 
Marches Heroiques requires a still 
more controlled movement. 


The selections for appreciation 
were chosen as music suitable for 
a listening period, just to hear 
and to enjoy. As such, the way 
of procedure is obvious. In some 
instances it is to be expected that 
the children will wish to inter. 
pret the music as its rhythm 
and form may suggest. ‘This 
may occur with the music in the 
Andantino, by Thomas. The ex. 
cerpt from the Minuet, by Boc- 
cherini, no doubt will appeal to 
the children in a similar way as 
does the bit from the Minuet, by 
Mozart. The music from the 
Boccherini Minuet has four meas- 
ures between the regular eight 
measure parts; this difference 
gives opportunity for a change, 
or an extra figure which the chil- 
dren may desire to work out, or 
the teacher may suggest as suited 
to the music. 

The Berceuse is simply a lullaby 
without words. There are two 
of these selections which may be 
used in various ways. They are 
suitable music to play during a 
rest period. The children may 
desire to make words tor them. 
The teacher may speak the words 
given, as the music plays. This 
may lead to a desire on the part 
of the children to sing with the 
music. The children may asso- 
ciate the music with a picture as 
has been done with the Mozart 
Lullaby and Israel's picture In 
the Cottage. This is a suggestion. 
Other pictures of similar type 
may be tried with this same 
lullaby and others. Furthermore 
the selections in song form have 
their first parts and contra-parts in 
contrast or in different color; this 
idea may be utilized later in de- 
veloping a knowledge of form in 
music. 

The Andante Celebre is said to 
have been a prayer without words. 
The excerpt from Morning Mood 
illustrates the tonal quality ol 
the flute and clarinet, and leads 
directly to an interested listening 
to a selection of music by a voice 
with flute accompaniment. The 
Prelude, by Chopin, is not unlike 
a silhouette. These suggestions 
give an idea of the great number 
of ways this music may be used. 

A complete list of these records 
with suggestions for their use 
will be sent free to readers ol 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 
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on application to the Educational 
Department of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, Wool- 
worth Building, New York, N. Y. 


News Items 


Tue Kindergarten Division of 
the Bureau of Education is to be 
congratulated on the addition of 
Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, who 
will be associated with Miss Julia 
Wade Abbot in the important 
work which is being done by this 
division. Miss Vandewalker is 
exceptionally well qualified for 
this position, for she has made a 
careful and thoughtful study of 
kindergarten progress as shown 
by her book, The Kindergarten in 
American Education, published a 
few years ago. She has served 
most efficiently for many years as 
head of the kindergarten training 
department of the Milwaukee 
Normal School, and has_ been 
chairman of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion Committee of the I. Kk. U. 
from its beginning. This has 


brought her in close touch with the 
Bureau and with Commissioner 


Claxton, so that she is already 
familiar with the aims and plans 
of the Kindergarten Division. 
She has a remarkable ability for 
detail and for accurate work, which 
will be invaluable. Miss Vande- 
walker was president of the Kin- 
dergarten Department of the N. E. 
A. last year and is now serving as 
president of the I. K. U. 

Miss Louise M. Alder recently 
of Kansas City has taken Miss 
Vandewalker’s position as head 
of the training department of the 
Milwaukee Normal School. Miss 
Alder holds a bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Kansas, 
and a master’s degree from Colum- 
bia University. She was for seven 
years principal of the kindergarten 
epartment of the State Normal 
School at Emporia, Kansas, so she 
is well fitted to take up the growing 
work in Milwaukee. 


f 


\liss Lucy Gage, who for the 
past thirteen years has been di- 
rector of Kindergarten and Early 


Edi cation at Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has resigned to accept the 


position of Assistant Professor of 
Education at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashyille, 
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PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 
Palimer Method Spellers 


Present to the pupil for visualization all words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD 
PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 
Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for study in 
spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 


Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship they elim- 
inate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written expression. Words used have been carefully selected by 
well-known educators, having been tested in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 


In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in liberal quan- 
tities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


our mearest THE A, N. PALMER COMPANY 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


30 Irving Place, New York City 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or twe 
children at an exceptionally low price: 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 
Card Sewing, $0.50 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $o.10 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 


Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 


It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


Se EAGLE ALPHA 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
—="NEW 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers 


of The Milton Bradley Co.’s 
School Materials and Books—for 
the following states—lIllinois, Indi- 


ana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


Send for complete catalogue. 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 
Telephone Calumet 6127 
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Tenn., where her duties began 
October 1. 

During September, Miss Gage 
lectured before the city teachers of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Coincident 
with this was a meeting of the 
State Board of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Tennessee, 
where Miss Gage was invited to 
present the cause of public kin- 
dergartens in Tennessee and the 
South. 


Miss Frances Berry has gone to 
Baltimore to take charge of the 
kindergartens and _ first three 
grades. Miss Berry is a graduate 
of Chicago University, and has 
taught at Ypsilanti Normal School. 
She has also been supervisor of 
the public school kindergartens 
and primary grades of Richmond, 
Ind. 


Miss Winifred Weldin has been 
appointed to take charge of a 
newly kindergarten- 
primary department of the Balti- 
more City Training School. She 
is a graduate of Teachers College, 
and has taught in the City Train- 
ing School of Trenton, N. J., and 
the State Normal College of Hunts- 
ville, Tex. Miss Esther Katz, 
who has a Master’s degree from 
‘Teachers College, will conduct the 
kindergarten in the demonstration 
schoc 


play 
presentation 
Beauty, 


festival, including a 
of the Sleeping 
was given by the kinder- 


garten children of the Kenmore 
Public School, Buffalo, N. Y., in 
June, for the benefit of the Kinder- 


garten Unit in France. Part | 
introduced Fairyland, with several 
songs and dances of the various 
fairies; Part II was called ‘‘The 
Tower of Fairy Tales,’’ and in- 
cluded the telling of ten familiar 
fairy tales; Part III was the 
dramatization of the Sleeping 
Beauty, and Part IV, ‘“‘Wake-Up 
Time,’ was followed by Part V, a 
selectfon by the kindergarten 
orchestra. Although this enter- 
tainment had already been given 


before more than one audience a 
good sum was realized for the 
Unit. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your teeth, and with as much regularity. 
Don't let your Eyes grow red, weak, and lusterless— 
keep them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No 
Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 
Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the Eye free. 


Book Notices 


Music APPRECIATION FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. In the Home, Kin- 
dergarten, and Primary Schools. 
Educational Department, Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, N. J. 

It is a pleasure to call attention 
to this attractive book, with its 
inspiring Foreword by Professor 
Patty Smith Hill, its well chosen 
illustrations, some of them beauti- 
fully colored, its wealth of sug- 
gestive material for the kinder- 
gartner and primary teacher along 
the line of introducing little chil- 
dren to the best of music. It has 
been through the efforts of Mrs. 
Frances E. Clark and her asso- 
cilates in the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company that such a book 
has been brought out, and teachers 


While the book is intended prima- 
rily to help teachers to use the 
Victor records more intellige ntly, 
there is much of inspiration and 
suggestion for the general teaching 
of music appreciation. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN THE 
GREAT WAR. By Henry P, 
Davison, Chairman of the \Var 
Council of the American Red 
Cross. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

A record of Red Cross work 
which helps to show the enormous 
and far-reaching activity of the 
American Red Cross in connection 
with the Great War. No attempt 
is made to give stories of special 
sacrifice or devotion but the work 
of the thirty millions as a whole is 
carefully summarized. It is a 
record of which one may be proud, 
and should inspire the American 


of little children owe Mrs. Clark a people with a desire to continue 
debt of gratitude for the pains- its support and co-operation in 
taking and thoughtful work which such a splendid endeavor to serve 
she has given to the subject. and relieve. 
A 
ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
34 years of conservative management Largest and best known. Our booklet, *‘ TEACHING AS 
A BU SINESS'’ with new chapters on “ Forecast’’ and other important topics sent FREE. 


WRITE 


TEACHER 


ROCKY NM? TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


WM. RUFFER, A.M., MANAGER 
OUR SERVICE 
MOST WIDELY PATRONIZED TEACHERS’ 


THE 

WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


Arthur B. Cline, Mer 


BOISE, IDAHO 


George F. Gorow, Mer 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Building, Denver ; 


IS UNEXCELLED—OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL. 
AGENCY in the West. 


The West is offering the highest 
salaries ever paid teachers. 


Peyton Building, Spokane 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 


US TO-DAY FOR THE FREE BOOKLET 


“The Road to Good Positions” 


Branch Offices : 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
THE LARGEST AND 


Enrollment fee not necessary 


CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1440 E. 60th, M. F Ford, Mer 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


326 Ow! Bidg., Wynne S. Staley, Ms 


ENROLL F REE 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


1886 


RAPIDLY INCREASING. 
EDUCATION. 
AND FOUR YEAR COURSES. 
GROUNDS. - - - 


Box 125. 


1920 


National Kindergarten . Elementary College 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS IN DEMAND. 


SALARIES 


COMBINED PROFESSIONAL AND CULTURAL 
COLLEGE ACCREDITED. 


DIPLOMA, 2 YEARS. THREE 
FIVE DORMITORIES ON COLLEGE 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois | 
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12 Cards—15 Designs 

Kach card 6 x 9 inches 
Children love the N. W. Brownies. The 
of 9 large and 6. smaller 
Brownies, which may be colored either 
with crayons water colors. The out- 
lines are printed on a fine quality of water 
color paper and may be used in many 
ways. Examples of uses: Posters, for 
reading charts, phonic cards (by printing 
letters on Brownies), and for sewing ecards. 
The large Brownies are each printed on 


set consists 


or 


a 6 x 9 eard, while the smaller ones are 
printed two on a 6 x 9 eard. 
Price per set of 12 ecards $0.25 


N. W. SEWING CARDS 


Each ecard 5 x 7 inches 


One part of primary manual training 
consists in pricking cards preparatory to 
sewing them. The N.W. cards are printed 
with places for perforation indie: ated. 

The child will enjoy perforating these 
ecards himself and will be aided by being 
allowed to do this work. Unpricked cards 


may he used for water color studies. 
GROUP 15 
Birds and animals. ecard 5 x 7 
in. Price per set of 20 eards $0.25 
GROUP 16 
One design for each month—12 ecards, 
Per set $0.15 


N.W. NUMBER BUILDER 


Each sheet 9 x 12 inches 


21314]5 0,7] 8]9[10) 1112 +) x 

2/3145 6.7/8/9 10.11 12, +) 

2|3/4/5 7/819 10 

6.7/8 9 10 1112, 

[2/3/45 6.7/8.9 10 1112 +)x 

(2/3/45 10 12 

6/7/89 10 1112 

8.9 10-1112 

67,89 1112 +) x 

9 10 12/+/x 

[2}3 10 11 12, +) x 

12.314 5 6 7\8,9 10, 
On strong manila cardboard. Like let- 
ters descril ed above Each sheet 
tains 13 sets of numbers from 1 to IL: 
inclusive, 13 each of the following 


equality, subtraction, addition, and 
plie: tion. 
Price per dozen sheets 

Weight, S oz. per dozen sheets 


Postage extra 


multi- 


$0.25 


N. W. ANIMAL CUT-OUTS 
12 Cards—12 Designs 


Each ecard 6 x 9 inches 


All subjects popular 


with the children. 
Excellent for coloring 
and cutting. On sev- 
eral of the cards the 
limbs and body of the 
animal come _ printed 
separately. These are 
first colored, then cut 
out and fastened to- 
gether with brass fas- 


The Cut-Outs are also useful as sew- 


teners 


ing cards, as designs for posters and phonic 
cards, and as patterns for the 


toys out of 


making of 
Chart Board or thin basswood. 

The 
Dog, cat 
chicken, 


of 
monkey, 


the list 
frog, 


following is 
pig, 
duck, 


subjects: 
rabbit, 
and turkey. 


, bear, 


hen, goose, 
Printed on 


paper, 


a good grade of water color 


size 6 x 9. 
Price per set of 12 cards, including fas- 


teners and one card extra containing one 


of the Cut-Out designs finished in colors. 


Price $0.25 


N. W. PAPER DOLLS 


Special Offer 
The N. W. Doll 


six dolls, representing children of Primary, 
Intermediate and High School age 
black, and white 
of 

water 


Paper set consists of 
These 
on a fine 
paper to be 
In addition 
ire two sheets of lighter weight paper 
doll 
patterns 

be 


drawing paper or manila tag. 


sells regularly 
but to those who send in an order for $1.00 


outline 
drawing 
work. 


are in 
quality 


for 


heavy 
used color 
there 
twelve 
pattern 
manila 


and 
These 
reproduced 


containing six patterns 


garment each. 


outlines may in 


Complete set 


for 25e, 


worth of material from the two page 
advertisements in this magazine we will 
send one set of our N. W. Paper Dolls 


without charge. 
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SEAT WORK MATERIALS 


N. CUT-OUT CIRCUS 


“a 
« 


The N. W. 


animals, 2 


Cut-Out Cireus consists of 


22 acrobats, clown, ete. Can 


be used by the teacher, not only for the 
amusement of the boys and girls, but for 


teaching them lessons of animal life. 
The designs are printed on a very fine 


grade of cover paper, with extra sheets 
for making the second pair of legs for 
each animal. The paper will take either 


water colors or crayons. 

The paper is heavy, and by fastening 
the legs on with paper fasteners and 
spreading the feet apart, the animals stand 
without any other support. 

The giraffe is made to stand 13 inches 


high. You ean tell from this how large 
the other animals are. 
Price, complete with fasteners $0.50 


DISSECTED MAP of the 
UNITED STATES 


Each state 
is cut on the 
state lines. 
The back is 
provided 
with a col- 
ored litho- 
graphic de- 

| sign, showing 
‘the flags of 
The map is 15x 22 inches, 


various nations. 
being mounted on wood and packed in a 
large pasteboard box, with colored label. 


4264. Each (Wt., 2 pounds)........ $1.25 
Mounted on 3 ply veneered wood 

4202. Each (Wt., 1 pound)......... 55 

Mounted on heavy cardboard 

Postage on either extra 

TEACHERS’ 
1. Primary Language Cards..... $0.50 
2. The Teaching of Phonics... . 40 
3. The Teaching of Hand Work 50 
4. The Teaching of Seat Work. 50 
5. The Teaching of Sight Words........ 25 
6. How to Teach Paper Folding. . 25 
7. Howto Teach Clay Modeling... 25 
8. Suggestions for Seat Work.... ; 15 
9. Outlines in Geograpky 30 
10. Exercises in Geometry.... 25 
11. Exercises in Arithmetic. 25 
12. Answers to Exercises in Arithmetic. . 15 
13. Exercises in Syntax.... ; 25 
14. Outlines in Grammar...... : 30 
15. Outlines in Arithmetic. ... 30 
16. Beginners’ Book in Language . . 65 
17. How to Teach Paper Folding. . .25 
18. Paper Folding Manual.... 25 
19. Primary Language Lessons. . 44 


Northwestern School Supply Co. 


Dept. B 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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